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For the Companion. 


UNCLE ZEKE’S HARVEST. 


“Get my spectacles, wife. I’ve a letter from 
Andrew.” 

Old Mr. Hinton, whom every one called Uncle 
Zeke, having fumbled in all his pockets, sat down 
in the splint-bottomed arm-chair, and Aunt Han- 


There was not much to be done, but the old 
couple were very busy about this little, and Mar- 
tha’s eyes filled sometimes when she noted their 
childish eagerness to go. 

These two old people were very dear to her, 
Uncle Zeke especially. Everybody loved him. 
He had been a merry Uncle Zeke to some royster- 
ing youngsters long ago, and then through years 
of prosperity he had been a helpful Uncle Zeke to 





nah handed him his spectacles, saying, ‘‘I’m glad 
Andrew has thought of his old parents at last. It | 
is two years since we heard from him.” 

“Andrew was never much of a hand to think 
of anybody but himself,” said the old man, with 
a sigh, breaking the seal slowly, for his fingers 
trembled. “I’ve thought sometimes perhaps if he 
knew what was in the yellow envelope, he 


wouldn’t have been so forgetful of us.” 


It was not a long letter, but he was some time | 
getting to the last paragraph, and when he did, | 
both voice and paper shook as he read. 

“T am your son, as well as Joseph,” Andrew 
had written, “‘and it is not right 
for you to stay always with him, 
so I want you to spend the win- 
ter with me. Let me know what 
day you will come down, and I 
will meet you in F——.” 

Uncle Zeke wiped his specta- 
cles, while steadying his voice 
to say, ‘I’ve been unjust to the 
boy, mother.” 

‘We didn’t understand him,” 
said Hannah. “I never really 
believed the pretty baby I used 
to be so proud of had shut his 
door on his old mother.” 

“That was the trouble,”’ said 
Uncle Zeke. ‘We were too 
proud of him, and he was nat- 
urally selfish. But, God bless 
the boy, he is growing out of it 
at last.” 

‘When can we go?” asked 
Aunt Hannah, her heart yearn- 
ing over the child whom she 
thought she had lost and now 
found. 

“We'll talk to Joseph about it 
to-night,”’ Uncle Zeke answered. 

Joseph was an engineer on the 
L—— Road. Starting at five 
o’clock in the morning, and 
making his run of forty miles 
to D and back in one day, 
he reached home at eight in the 
evening. The half-dozen little 
ones enjoyed papa for one hour, 
and then grandpa closed the day 
with family worship, as he had 
been accustomed to do for half a 
century. 

When the children had said 
their good-nights that evening, Aunt Hannah 
looked up with a pitiful brightness in her faded 
eyes, and Uncle Zeke answered it by handing 
Andrew's letter to Joseph. 

“Tt is only right, Joseph,” he said, as his son 
sat looking dubiously on the paper, ‘‘that Andrew 
should bear his part of the burden of our sup- 
port.” 

“It is right,” Joseph answered, “that Andrew 
should do his duty to you and mother, but I don’t 
like to hear you call your supporta burden. It 
has never been so to me, father.” 

“T know, my son, how you feel,” began the old 
man, but his wife interrupted him. 

‘*You and Martha have done your part, Joseph. 
When our house was burnt, and your father 
couldn’t work any more, you brought us here, 
and you have always given us the best of every- 
thing. It hurts me to see Martha and the children 
sleeping in that back room, without a fire all the 
winter, while we have her room.” 

“I am sure, mother,” said Martha, ‘I did it 
willingly.” 

“Yes,” rejoined the old lady, ‘“‘you have done 
everything willingly. But it is Andrew’s turn 
now, don’t you see ? Andrew has a fine farm, and 
money besides.”” Joseph looked up, as if about 
to speak, but his mother stopped him. “It is 
Celeste’s, I know, but Celeste is his wife, and if 
they are inclined to do their duty now, we will 
forgive past short-comings.” 

“Amen!” responded Uncle Zeke, fervently. 

Joseph and Martha felt doubtful about Andrew 
and Celeste; they said little, but helped forward 





the needy and distressed, so that when everything 
else was gone, the name remained, a memento of 
| better days. 
He never acknowledged utter bankruptcy. He 
| astonished his good daughter-in-law by saying, 
when she alluded to his loss of property, ‘‘I didn’t 
| lose the ‘bread cast upon the waters,’ Martha; 
| that was the best investment I ever made, and 
you wouldn’t smile if you knew what a percent- 
age of comfort it pays for my old age.” 
Remembering how his sweet, though tremulous, 


voice so often led her, with his grand old hymns, | 


out of a world of weariness and care into one of 


peace and rest, Martha thought the ‘“‘bread’’ was 
not his only possession. 

She did not want him to go away; certainly not 
to Andrew and Celeste. Didn’t she know Celeste ? 
Because she did, she prepared packages of his 
favorite ‘“‘home-made” remedies, and they were 
putting these into the little leather trunk, when 
Uncle Zeke lifted a large yellow envelope, saying, 
“Hannah, you had better leave this.” 

Now that envelope contained the deed to a 
house and lot in F——, which Aunt Hannah had 
inherited. When the house was burnt, she put 
the paper carefully away, thinking she had lost 
everything else, but she wouldn’t lose that. 

It was vain to tell her of idle capital. ‘If she 
sold it, wouldn’t the money go as all the rest had 
gone ?” 

The envelope contained something more,—a 
deed signed but not executed, giving the land to 
Andrew. Aunt Hannah had intended to give it 
to him when he was married, but the misfortunes 
of the family came just then, and she did not 
complete her gift,—but she had always kept the 
deeds together. 

“She should do as she pleased about it,”” Joseph 
said; and he paid the taxes, while his mother 
enjoyed the knowledge of possessing some prop- 
erty and the pleasure of reading the deed occa- 
sionally. 

She put it back into the trunk. ‘No, Ezekiel, 
I can’t leave that.”” And Martha prevented any 
argument by saying, ‘‘Father, can’t you fix coops 
for that first brood of turkeys? Joseph can get 
seventy-five cents apiece for them, and you'll need 





the preparations for the journey. 


a little change.” 


| Uncle Zeke objected to taking the whole brood, 
| but Martha had her way. 

| The preparations were completed at last, and 
the old couple went down to D—— on Joseph’s 
train. He bought their tickets, and felt quite a 
| thrill of pride when he seated them for the ‘‘run” 
|to F——. Aunt Hannah was a gentle, white- 





| haired lady, and Uncle Zeke’s tall figure, with 

| his benevolent countenance framed in long, curl- | 
ing hair and flowing beard of snowy white, might | 
have stepped forth from among the prophets. 

| The distance to F seemed short, and the 








| sight of Andrew soon gladdened the old people’s 
eyes. He had always been the best-looking of | 
their children, and never neglected his appearance, | 
like poor Joseph. But then, Joseph had to work 
| hard, and could spend little on himself, while | 
Andrew had ‘married money” and taken life 
easy, without troubling himself about other peo- | 
ple, or even his old parents. 

In the day of their distress, Joseph’s door had 
been the only one open to them; but since An- 









drew had written, they reproached themselves for 
misjudging him. And though Celeste, his French 
wife, had strange, foreign ways, and a jealous, 
passionate temper, they were quite ready to take 
her to their hearts, too, when she received them so 
kindly, and showed them to their pretty room. 

They would have been quite happy if only 
Uncle Zeke might have kept up his custom of 
‘family worship ;’’ but when he spoke of it, An- 
drew said, “Celeste does not like that sort of 
thing. You can have it in your own room.” 

Then Uncle Zeke began to long for Martha and 
the children. One day, as he came in, Aunt Han- 
nah met him with a troubled countenance. 

“Ezekiel, there’s something wrong in my deed, 
and I have let Andrew take it to a lawyer in 
F—.” 

‘‘What was wrong?” he asked, in amazement. 
“Old Lawyer Dexter drew it up, and no man 
knows more about law than he does. What could 
be wrong ?” 

“TI don’t know,” she answered, with a puzzled 
look. ‘Celeste talks so fast. She came in to ask 
how large the lot was, and wanted to see the deed ; 
and when I got it out, she said some-thing was 
wrong that could be attended to right away, for 
Andrew was just starting to F——. She took it, 
and the deed to Andrew, too, and ran out, and I’m 
so slow with my lame ankle, that Andrew was 
gone before I could get to the door.” 

“Well!” said Uncle Zeke, ‘‘the world is turn- 
ing around if old man Dexter can make a mistake 
in law.” 

But Aunt Hannah was not concerned about 








Lawyer Dexter’s accuracy in the law, so she only 





said, ‘I'll never rest till my deed is back in the 

trunk.” 

Andrew did not return that day; unexpected 
business detained him for two weeks. The time 
passed slowly to Aunt Hannah, and when he 
came, her first question was about the deed. 

“Tt’s all right!’’ Andrew answered. 

“Where is it?” she cried. ‘You surely have 
not left it, Andrew >” 

But he “surely” had; and he left it the next 
time he returned from F——, and the next. 

Celeste soon began to lose her smiling ways; 
and while Uncle Zeke sang his evening hymn, she 
dashed off her gayest waltz upon the piano, be- 
cause, she said, “The quavering old tune makes 
me feel as if I was at my own funeral.” 

Then the old man could only sing softly to 
himself, for it seemed like sacrilege for the grand, 
solemn words to mingle with the gay notes. 

One day in February Celeste seemed very busy, 
moving with quick steps from room to room; and 
Dilsy, the colored house-servant, coming in to 
speak to “ole miss,” asked, ‘Is 
you gwine to keep house while 
Miss Celeste is gone ?” 

“Where is she going?” in- 
quired Aunt Hannah, answering 
one question by asking another. 

“Don’t you know?” ex- 
claimed Dilsy. ‘She's gwine to 
G— and aint comin’ back till 
way into the summer.” 

Aunt Hannah was very: rest- 
less all day and talked over the 
situation with Uncle Zeke, but 
Celeste said nothing. After a 
sleepless night Uncle Zeke went 
out to look for Andrew, but 
Aunt Hannah sat in her chim- 
ney corner till she heard the 
buggy drive to the door, then 
she reached the hall just 
Celeste, in her stylish travel- 
ling costume, opened the front 
door. 

‘Celeste, 
my deed ?” 

“Andrew is going to build me 
a house on that lot,”’ said Celeste, 
coolly fastening her gloves, while 
her black eyes snapped defi- 
ance. “Any old paper will an- 
swer your purpose as well 
that.” 

When she turned and went down the walk 

to the gate, Aunt Hannah did not cry out, 

but crept slowly back to her corner, dream- 
ing that she stood weeping over the grave of 

a curly-haired boy, wringing her hands, and 

crying, ‘‘O my baby! my pretty baby!” 

She did not notice Uncle Zeke when he 
came in, till he bowed his face in his hands, 
thei she cried, ‘‘What is it, Ezekiel ?” 

With a groan, he looked up. “O Hannah, we 
are turned out of doors! Andrew has gone with 
Celeste. I went to the depot, and just as the train 
was coming up, he handed me these two tickets 
and said’’—the old lips trembled—“‘we must go 
back to Joseph, for Celeste declares she won’t 
enter the house till we are out of it.” 

They were sitting there, each silently pitying the 
other, when Dilsy came in to say, “I’s mighty 
sorry you’s gwine away. Miss Celeste said I was 
to hep you git ready for de train. She done leff 
your dinner an’ brekfus wid me, and I’ll hab it 
ready in de right time, and take de house-key to 
de mil] ” 

The train on which they started for “home,” 
Joseph’s house, met with a slight accident, and 
when they arrived at the junction the connecting- 
train had just gone. What could the old people 
do? If there had been a friend to whom they 
could go, they were too feeble to walk into the 
city, and they had nomoney. Uncle Zeke brought 
the little trunk up to the platform, and they stood 
by it with troubled faces, for the next train would 
leave for D—— at five o’clock the next morning. 

While they stood, hesitating, uncertain, the up- 
train came in, people disappeared from about the 
platform, the offices were shut up, and a dark, 
moonless, starless night closed in upon them. 

To the east, gleamed the lights from the city 
where they had once owned a happy home, but, 
gazing upon them, they felt as desolate as if they 
alone occupied the broad continent. 

“The wind is cold, Hannah,” said Uncle Zeke. 
“T’ll draw the trunk up to the leeward of the 
office and we’ll rest.” 


as 


she cried, ‘‘where is 


as 
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And so they sat down to await the morning.! busy about the breakfast. She knew the exact] The boys watched her in breathless fear. Neither 


It did not matter that Celeste’s larder could not 
furnish them a lunch, for bitterness of spirit is not 
an appetizer. 

“I haven't spent a night in fifty years without | 
worship, Hannah,”’ said Uncle Zeke, after a long 
silence. ‘*We’ll repeat the Twenty-Third Psalm.” 
Very reverently, with bowed heads and clasped 


hands, the aged children went over the beautiful 
words, their voices choking a little over, ‘He 
but 
swelling out on “Yea, though I walk through the 
valley.” 

‘There was no “worship” for Uncle Zeke with- 
out a “comforting hymn,” and his voice, once a 
marvel of sweetness and power, weak now, but 
still clear, with the quavering tremolo of age, rose 
softly on the night air. “Jesus, lover of my soul.” 
It was both prayer and praise coming from the 
depths of two very sore hearts to be heard only 
by God and the angels. 


maketh me to lie down in green pastures,” 


“Leave, ali! leave me not alone, 
Still support and comfort me!” 


The shifting night-wind bore the trembling notes 
to the ear of a colored man coming down the hill. 
He paused an instant, and was passing on with a 
feeling of superstitious awe, when a sudden gust 
brought more clearly : 

“Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing.” 

“Dat aint no sperrit. 

ole 


It sounds mightily like 
times. I sees who dat songster is ’fore I 
goes.” 

Swinging his lantern before him, hurrying over 
the interlacing tracks, and stepping upon the plat- 
form, he passed around the corner of the office 
and the light fell upon the bowed figures. 

The black garments and ghostly beard sent a 
shiver through his bones, but Uncle Zeke’s ““Good- 
evening; we are only two harmless old people,” 
reassured him. | 

‘Touching his hat, he said, “I reckin it was you 
[ heerd singin’, 


boss i? 


“Yes,” said Uncle Zeke; ‘“‘we missed the train 
and had no money to go to the hotel, so we have 
to wait here.” 

“You aint gwine to sit here till five o’clock in 
de mornin’ ?” 





“There is nothing else for us to do,” answered 
Uncle Zeke. 

There was both pity and surprise in the black | 
face, and at a loss to express them, the owner 
went back to the singing. ‘Dat hymn you was 
singin’ put me mightily in min’ of my ole mars- 
ter.’ 


“Tt has comforted many a sore heart,” remarked 
Unele Zeke. When the stranger said, ‘*Mars Zeke 
was a mighty hand to sing,” Aunt Hannah, who 
had been trying to separate his features from the 
surrounding darkness, inquired, ‘Who was your 
miutster :" 

Upon his replying, “Mars Zekiel Hinton,” she | 
exclaimed, Ezekiel, it is Ben, our Ben!” 

So it but was overwhelmed at the 
thought of ‘Mars Zeke and Miss Hannah” sitting 
there houseless and penniless. 

When the trembling old hands had grasped his, 
and he could swallow the lump in his throat, and | 
begin to collect his thoughts a little, he said, “1 | 
thought 0’ Mars Zeke when I heerd dat hymn, | 
but IT was sure you was at L——. I seed Mars 
Andrew las’ week, at de City Hotel, and he never | 
said nuthin’ "bout bein’ dere. My 
house aint fur, and Bella’ll never lemme see no 


Was; Ben 


you down 
peace if she don’t git to see you; she aint seed 
you since ‘Freedom.’ Won’t you jist step down 
to see Bella, Miss Hannah ?” 

Ben spoke earnestly, and yet with some hesita- 
tion, and Aunt Hannah understood him. He 
wanted to shelter them, but they were ‘his white 
folks” and, however poor they might be, he con- 
sidered them on the plane above himself. 

Rising, she said, *1'll go to see Bella, Ezekiel.” 

“And [ll take care of the trunk,” he answered. 

“Oh no, Mars Zeke,” said Ben. “I kin tote dat | 
trunk easy nuff. You step along and carry de 
lantern for Miss Hannah.” | 

A little later, Bella recovered from the hysteri- | 
cal erying into which the sudden appearance of | 
the old people had thrown her, and was preparing | 
tea, toast, and scrambled eggs upon the hearth, | 
while the weary pilgrims chatted like children. 
When the little table was drawn up and one sat 

either side, while Bella stood behind Aunt | 
Hannah's chairas “in the days of yore,” their | 
eves were dimmed by something more than age. | 
But to their feeble limbs no refreshment could | 


on 


take the place of sleep, and, seeing the weariness 
in the wrinkled faces, Bella said, timidly, “If you 
and ole marster *d lie down and rest a little—you 
know you raised me to be mighty perticklar, and 
my bed is good and clean’’"— 

“Nobody could doubt it, Bella; we'll lie down,” 
said Aunt Hannah. 


Bella was part of the happy past, for her strong 
arms had cradled all the little Hintons, and baby 
Zeke had gone to heaven from them; so the years 
rolled backward for Aunt Hannah, while she put 
clean sheets upon the bed and then combed out 
and threaded the silver locks through her dusky | 
fingers. 

The travellers soon slept, to dream of vanished | 
days, and, since the little house of a single room | 
contained but one bed, Ben and Bella sat by the | 
fire, alternately dozing and shaking their heads | 
over “Mars Andrew’s loving nobody but hisself.” | 

But they could not have slept if there had been 
a bed, for Ben went to find a substitute to drive 
the express wagon that morning, and Bella was 


| to them an irresistible attraction. 


shade of brown “‘ole miss” liked in fried chicken, 
how tender the biscuit should be, and the proper 
strength of the coffee, and, while the travellers 
partook of this fare with Bella hovering over 
them, and then sought comfortable seats in the 
car, carefully attended by both Ben and Bella, 
they seemed only to have continued their dreams 
with open eyes. 

Joseph was quite startled when he saw them 
that day in D ° 

‘““We have come back to die,” 





quavered Uncle 


| 


| 


Zeke, while tears trickled down Aunt Hannah’s | 


cheeks. 

“Oh, no, father,”’ he said, ‘‘not yet. 
news for you.” 

“Good news, what ?” 

“You remember little Henry Diedrich, that you 
brought home and nursed when all his family died 
of yellow fever in G ? He has come back 
from California a very rich man. He says you 
were a father to him, and he is full of projects to 
help you. He has given me a check for you 
which I was going to send you to-day. We'll go 
to the hotel and see him now.” 

It was true. Henry claimed and was allowed 


I’ve good 








the privilege of a son, to minister to the comfort | 


of Uncle Zeke’s declining years, and spared 
neither money nor exertion to make him happy 
and comfortable. When, a few months later, he 
returned to California, he made ample provision 
for the old people, and Uncle Zeke reaped another 
harvest from his bread cast upon the waters. 

By Celeste’s instigation, when the tide in Uncle 
Zeke’s affairs had turned, Andrew wrote again to 
his parents to excuse his heartless conduct, but 


even his mother could only say, “Ezekiel, let us | 


send them our forgiveness and blessing if their 
own hearts tell them they are penitent enough to 
deserve it.” 
=e 
BEFORE. 


The joys we lose are but forecast, 
And we shall find them all once more. 
We look behind us for the past, 
But, lo! ‘tis all before. 
—Anon, 
= en 


For the Companion. 


BEYOND THE BAR. 


Two American boys stood in the door of a hotel | 


in Brittany, watching with discontented faces the 
low-hanging clouds, and the trees on the opposite 
hills bowing before a stiff northwest wind— the 
storm-wind of Brittany. 

“The sea is too rough,” said Rob, disconsolately. 

“Not at all,” replied Frank. “I think we can go.” 

“Surely, Frank, you will not attempt it. You must 
see that we are in for a northwestern storm. It will 
be blowing great guns out at sea.” 

Robert and Frank Hewlin were members of an 
American family who had been spending a year in 
rapid travel over the face of Europe. Having been 
in all the celebrated cities, they were now settled for 
the summer in this quietest and tiniest of Breton 
villages, Pont Arot. 

To the boys, the change from sight-seeing and life 
on trains was delightful. Once more they could be 
boys, and, as Rob said, there were a few things, such 
as trees and trout, which were not of the “thirteenth 
century.” But of all the pleasures of the change, 
none equalled that afforded by boating. 

They had not handled a sail nor a row-boat since 
they left their New Bedford home, and therefore the 
Arot, filled with craft of all sizes and varieties, was 
Their father had 
given them a boat, a little beauty, fresh from the 
docks of St. Malo; but in giving it, he had made it a 


| condition of his gift that they should never cross the 


bar at the mouth of the river, unless “Joseph,” an 
experienced sailor, was with them. 

The boys had been especially anxious to try their 
boat, the Star, on the open sea, but Joseph had been 
busy with a “land job,” which seemed endless to the 
boys. They had grown tired of waiting for him, and 
so wearied Mr. Hewlin with their entreaties to be 
allowed to go out alone, that finally he yielded a re- 


| luctant consent, with the provision that if, on reach- 


ing the harbor, they found the surf high, they would 
not attempt to cross the bar. 

As they sailed, the grassy hills grew more and more 
bare, and gradually there was a change to rugged 
masses of granite, which at the river’s mouth tow- 
ered cliff on cliff high above the blue beauty of the 
Bay of Biscay. Drawing near the mouth, they could 
see the open waters, and right before them the bar, 
marked by a double line of white breakers. A glance 
sufficed to show them that the passage was impossi- 
ble. ‘Let’s land on that little beach to the right,” 
said Rob. 

They were obliged to take to their oars in order to 
land, and this was effected with much difficulty. Cold, 
wet and hungry, they rowed against wind and tide, 
until at last, when their arms seemed ready to drop 
out, they came to the sandy beach. Above the beach 
were cliffs. 

Their first care-was to make a fire of the drift- 
wood which they hastily collected, but their second 
thought was for the lunch-basket. They had ham tu 
cook and eggs to boil, and they went vigorously to 
work, first having spread their wet jackets before the 
blaze. The edge of their appetites was keen. Seldom 
had a lunch tasted so good. 

Rob was just beginning on his fifth doughnut,— 
think of doughnuts in France!—when they were 
startled by a shrill call from above them. 

Turning, they saw a woman standing at the top of 
the nearest cliff, screaming to them with all her 
strength, waving her arms wildly, and pointing out 
to sea with gestures of despair. 

They followed the direction of her hand, but saw 
only the waves rising and falling, only the surf beat- 
ing on the bar. 

Again and again the woman called and beckoned 
tothem; again and again they looked blankly towards 
the horizon; then, seeing that she was not under- 
stood, she began to climb down the side of the cliff. 








of them would have dared to make the perilous de- 
scent; yet on she came, sometimes on her hands and 


knees, sometimes swinging herself over a boulder | 


till her feet found a resting-place beneath, then on 
again, in what seemed reckless leaps, from rock to 
rock! 

They ran to meet her, and reached the cliff just as 
the woman, torn, breathless, bleeding, staggered to 


| its foot. 


Before she could speak, they had time to see that 
she was a peasant woman, her dress and cap denot- 
ing her to be of the class which lives far from towns 
and cities. She had lost both her sabots in her jour- 
ney down the cliff, but at her back still hung the 
coarse wicker basket used by the fish wives on that 
coast. She was young and strong, and on her face 
was a look of terror and despair such as the boys had 
never seen before. 

In a moment she began to speak rapidly in a lan- 
guage which neither of the boys understood, but 
which they knew to be Breton, the ancient language 
of these curious peasant folks. 

Rob shook his head, and said in French, “We do 
not understand Breton, but we both speak French.”’ 

The woman’s face grew pale as she heard; she 
began even more hurriedly and excitedly to pour out 
some tale in the unknown tongue, asking questions, 
pausing for the reply which they could not make, 
pointing with vehemence out to sea and the storm- 
swept horizon. Sometimes she seemed almost fren- 
zied, and her voice rose to a positive shriek, and then 
sunk again to a low wail. 

They could not understand one word she said, and 
her wild gestures were all without meaning for them. 
Distress, however, does not need an interpreter, and 
young as the boys were, they could plainly see that 
some great, uncommon sorrow was driving this 
woman mad. 

She covered her face with her hands, moaning 
piteously, or threw her arms high in the air; then 
seeing the fright and pity on their boyish faces, she 
seized Frank’s hand, and holding it tightly, began to 
pour out a long story. The utter blankness of his 
face made her dash him aside, and thus, catching 
sight of their boat drawn up on the beach, she ran 
swiftly to it, followed more slowly by the boys. 

She tried with all her might to drag or push the 
boat down to the water, but, strong as she was, she 
could move the Star only a few inches, and after sev- 
eral moments of greatest effort, she turned once more 
to the boys, to go through a pantomime which clearly 
said that she begged them to help her get the boat off 
and out to sea. 

“Well,” said Frank, as the idea dawned upon him, 
“did you ever hear of sucha thing! She actually 
wants us to go outside in weather like this, and every 
minute growing worse! No, I thank you!” 

‘Why does she want us to go, I wonder?”’ 

“That we shall never know; and it, does not make 
much matter, since we would not go on any account.” 

“T believe I have it. She has lost her boat!’’ 

“How could that trouble her so much? A boat’s a 
boat, but she goes on as if her boat were a matter of 
life and death.” 

“It often is to these fisherfolk. They can’t fish 
without a boat, and they can’t live without fishing. 
I’ll try to ask her.” 

He laid his hand on the woman’s shoulder, and 
pointing to the boat, he said,—with some idea that 
she could understand French better than English,— 
* Bateau?” And then out to the horizon, “‘ Bateau ?” 

The woman nodded; she understood him, and her 
hope revived ina frenzy of excitement. She pulled 
away at the Star, laughing and nodding, and saying, 
“Bateau ! bateau !” with every other breath. 

Rob was keenly sorry for her, and his first impulse 
was to go with her, but yet he was not ready to run 
such a tremendous risk; and then, too, his promise 
to his father came to his mind with such force as to 
be almost a warning. At the same time, he won- 
dered what his father would say were he there? 
Would he not wish him to help a woman in such deep 
distress, even at serious risk to himself? 

As he stood reflecting upon this, he was gazing out 
over the water. Suddenly he made a discovery. 

“T see it, Frank! I see it! There! there!” and 
he too pointed eagerly to the spot where the woman 
had so often pointed. 

Frank looked, and just then a wave in the far dis- 
tance rose higher than its fellows, and he plainly saw 
a tiny speck, in shape like a boat, rise on its crest, 
and sink into the trough behind it. 

Having once found it, the two boys, now much ex- 
cited, saw it rise and fall, while the woman laughed 
and cried with delight, tugged at their boat, ran to 
them with imploring gestures, trying by every means 
in her power to express her wish to go after her own 
boat. 


“No, no,” said Rob, “it’s too dangerous.” She 
turned to Frank; he, too, shook his head. “We 


could never get over the bar.” 

The woman understood their faces if not their 
words, and, all unconscious of the struggle going on 
in Rob’s heart, once more abandoned herself to de- 
spair. Going some little distance from them, she flung 
herself face-down upon the sand, fairly writhing in 
her sorrow. 

It was too much for Rob, for he was tender-hearted. 

“Come, Frank, let’s go for that boat.”” 

Frank turned pale. “Rob, you are crazy! 
should we? Do you want us to drown?” 

“T don’t want to drown, and I think we stand a 
good chance of getting over the bar, and this poor 
soul”— 

“Yes, I see her, but we can’t help her. Besides, 
what did you promise father?” 

“T know, Iknow. But father always wants us to 
use our judgment. He would not want us to refuse 
any one a good service, even if there is danger in 
doing it. There is something mysterious in this 
woman’s distress. I can not refuse her.” 

“QO Rob, don’t be foolish! I won't go one step 
with you, that’s flat!) You never can get over the bar 
and I hope you won’t be fool enough to try.” 

“Tam going. Give us a hand with the boat.” 

Rousing the woman, he showed her that they 
wanted her help, too. She went eagerly to work. 
Frank could not refuse his unwilling aid, and so with 
the efforts of all three the boat moved over the sands, 
touched the water, floated free. 

The woman jumped in immediately, took her seat 
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in the stern, and sat immovable, regurdless of Rob’s 
efforts to dissuade her. Seeing that it was of no use, 
he finally yielded, and pale but determined, he, too, 
stepped in, after a last good-by to Frank, and shoved 
off. 

He had always flattered himself that he knew how 
to row, but in two minutes this Breton woman showed 
him that there were secrets of the art of which he 
knew nothing. 

Her quick, vigorous strokes sent the Star spinning 
on her course. She seemed to know, by some in 
stinct, just how much force to spend on every 
stroke, so as never to pull Rob around, and thus she 
never lost any way. Fast and evenly fell her oars, 
until right ahead of them thundered the breakers. 

The woman rose to her feet, and, with a gesture 
that bade Rob draw in his oars, began to scull. Rob 
could never tell how it happened; in a moment they 
were in the first line of breakers, and before he could 
collect his senses, they were past it, sweeping onto 
the next. 

Another breathless moment, in which the world 
med to reel and dance, the air to be filled with the 
noise of rushing waters, and the Star had passed tri- 
umphantly over the bar and floated free in deep 
waters! 
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?ausing an instant to strain her eyes after her own 
boat, the woman seized a halyard and with Rob’s 
quick assistance hoisted a sail and flung out the sheet. 
Away they flew—the woman, with the tiller in one 
hand, the sheet in the other, seemed perfectly able to 
manage the boat, and Rob sat in silent admiration of 
the skill which kept the boat so well before the wind, 
yet always avoiding the break of any wave. 

Frank had seen all this from the shore, and now he 
climbed up the cliff the better to watch the Star as 
she rose and fell on the waves, throwing off the 
water from her bows in columns of foam. 

“She is an out-and-out racer. I am glad I am not 
in her,” was what he said; but deep in his heart were 
feelings which no one would have envied; he would, 
indeed, have been a miserable boy as he sat watching 
the lessening sail, had it not been that in admiration 
for Rob’s pluck all thought of himself was drowned. 

“Who would have thought it of Rob? Why, the 
fellows always treat him as if he were part girl! 
I don’t understand it—to go willingly over that fright- 
ful bar—when only this morning he was so afraid of 
it! Rob is really timid, and yet he will do a very 
dangerous thing if any good can come out of it; but 
I do risky things just for fun and because I get going 
and don’t know they are risky till they are done, and 
half the time harm comes of them to some one, if not 
to myself.” 

Puzzling over these differences in people, he tired 
his eyes in the strain of watching the swift little 
Star, and the dancing speck towards which she was 
being steered. 

Time went on and on, still the distance between 
them hardly seemed to lessen; it was not till the hull 
of the Star was lost to his sight that Frank realized 
how far out the woman’s boat had gone. He could 
distinctly see when they reached it, and then he re- 
membered, with a sudden pang, that they must cross 
the bar once more to get in. 

“It won't be for some time yet, however. They 
must tack so much with this wind, I think it will be 
near high tide before they reach the bar.” 

Another hour—endless it seemed to Frank—passed 
before he could intelligently follow their movements, 
and when he could, the Star was coming shorewards 
with the other boat in tow. 

Alone though he was, Frank sprang to his feet and 
gave cheer after cheer for Rob, for the Star, for the 
woman even, and, tired of inactivity, busied himself 
in collecting driftwood to make a fire in order to wel- 
come the travellers with proper warmth. 

“IT may as well make coffee and cook ham, they 
will be hungry as well as cold,” thought Frank. So 
leaving the shore he went some distance inland to get 
water from a spring, and when he returned with a pot 
full what was his joy to see the Star very near at 
hand. His preparations were barely ended, when he 
saw Rob rise to lower the sail and the woman make 
ready to scull. 

Frank saw the boat rise boldly on the top of a 
breaking wave; her bow disappeared under a cataract 
of foam, then rose again. It was evidently easier to 
come in than go out; but it was dangerous enough 
still, all the more as behind them was the clumsy 
hulk for which they seemed to have ventured so 
much. The Séar shook and trembled under the wo- 
man’s powerful strokes, but she passed in safety 
through the second line of breakers and once more 
rode in peace. 

Slowly now and quietly the rowers came toward 
the shore. When the Star was near enough, Frank 
rushed into the water and with Rob’s aid soon had 
beached her above the flow of the waves. 

Rob leaped out, and the woman, who had been for 
a moment or so stooping over the bottom of the boat, 
rose to her feet with a large bundle in her arms. 

As she stepped ashore Frank’s astonished eyes be 
held in the bundle—what? a sleeping baby! 

Rob screamed with laughter at the sight of Frank’s 
bewildered face. 

“That is what she was so crazy about—not her 
boat!” 

“Yes,” said Rob, “the child was in it. She must 
have left it loosely fastened while she went shrimp- 
ing, and child and boat were carried out by this wind 
and the falling tide. I thought she would go mad as 
we drew near her boat, and I couldn’t make her out 
at all, for I did not dream of this, you know, and 
when we got quite up to it, there in the bottom was 
the baby, broad awake, and it looked up and laughed 
when it saw its mother.” 

“O Rob, Rob, how glad I am that you went! You 
have saved its life, I know you have!” 

Impetuous Frank gave his brother a hearty hug, 
while the smiling mother looked as if she would like 
to give him another. 


~~~ 
> 





EMPLOYEES.—The following is a verbatim copy of 
a notice which the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Co. 
has had printed, framed, and sent to various shops 
and offices. They are posted for the benefit of the 
employees. The sentiment conveyed is given as that 
which actuates the company in their treatment of 
employees : 

“The servant, man or woman, who begins an ap- 
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plication for service by inquiring what privileges are 
attached to the offered situation, and whose energy 
is shown chiefly in stipulations, reservations, and 
conditions to lessen the burden of the place, will not 
be often worth the hiring. The clerk whose last 
place was ‘too hard for him,’ has a poor introduction 
to a new sphere of duty. 

“There is only one spirit that achieves a great suc- 
cess. The man who seeks only how to make himself 
most useful, whose aim is to render himself indispen- 
sable to his employer, whose whole being is animated 


boys had nicknames. Warty Tom, or Warty, had 
received his sobriquet, as may be surmised, from 
having his hands covered with warts. It was said 
that he had a hundred and twenty-five of these upon 
his hands at one time. 

Warty’s claims to the Blockhead sceptre and ermine 
were based on his skill as a skater. In a most daring 
and provoking maaner, he would glide across the 


lake on the ice, and skirt the west shore for a mile 


with the purpose to fill the largest possible place in | 


the walk assigned to him, has, in the exhibition of 
that spirit, the guarantee of success. He commands 
the situation.” 


———_~+o——_ 
For the Companion. 


SUGAR-LIP AND PIG-EYE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
A Blue Baby. 


It is apt to be the case that the.boys of two adjoin- 
ing country school-districts are at variance with each 
other, so that a party of the one will attack boys of 
the other district at sight without provocation. This 
happens particularly where the two districts are sep- 
arated from each other by a river, a belt of forest, or 
some other natural barrier. In such a case, the bar- 
rier appears to stimulate and develop a certain latent 
clannish spirit, which, once aroused, is difficult to 
quell. 

In some cases there is merely a harmless rivalry in 
sport, as of ball-playing, wrestling, skating, coasting; 
but more frequently the contest degenerates into a 
brawl, as ridiculous as it is disgraceful. 

Such “squabbles” are not altogether peculiar to 
rural communities. The writer remembers a time 
when the boys and young men of East Boston, Mass., 
and of the neighboring suburban town of Chelsea 
were so much “at war,” that regular contests, with 
fists and missiles, were not infrequently fought on 
the ice of the cove between the two towns. 

My story is not of the boyish feuds of the Boston 
suburbs, however, but of a somewhat similar condi- 
tion of affairs between the youngsters of two rival 
school districts further down East, in one of which 
the writer formerly resided. 

It waz a somewhat sparsely settled region, almost 
mountainous, with much forest land. The school- 
houses were three or four miles apart, and the two 
districts of which my story treats were separated by 
a long, narrow lake, which wound amongst the 
hills. 

This lake was about half a mile in breath, by five 
or six miles in length, was known locally as ‘‘Long 
Pond,” or “Great Pond,” and was common fishing, 
swimming, and boating-ground for the boys on both 
sides in summer, and a popular place for skating in 
winter. 

The people on each side termed those on the other 
side, ‘*’Tothersiders.” Those also on the east side 
were often spoken of as “Back-the-Ponders,” and 
those on the west side as “Front-the-Ponders.” 

These terms were given by the grown-up people. 


By the boys more contemptuous words were used- 
In their speech a west-side boy was a “Bullhead,” 
and one of the east-side was a “Blockhead.”” Here 
it may be well to state, parenthetically, that the 
writer lived in the west-side district, and cautions the 
reader to make allowance for any partiality which he 
may seem to show in telling the story, as well as for 
any apparent approval of lawless acts into which he 
may be betrayed, for he is thoroughly well aware 
that the whole war was foolish. 

How the ill-feeling between the two sides of the 
lake had originated, no one exactly could say; it 
had existed for years, and was carried to absurd 
lengths. 

If a Bullhead ventured to cross over to the Block- 
head shore to fish, or skated across on the ice, or 
swam over in summer, he was attacked, if seen, and 
driven away. 

If a Bullhead was known to be on the east side, the 
Blockheads would collect and hunt him. It made 
little difference what party it was, or what day it 
was; when the contestants heard the peculiar long- 
drawn signal, the boys would drop axe, or hoe, or 
shovel; even run out of school, or slip out of the 
meeting-house, and rush to the conflict. 

Under cover of night, parties from one shore some- 
times crossed over to the other, and made “raids” | 
through the enemy’s territory, playing pranks, and at 
times doing considerable mischief to property. Coun- 
ter raids in reprisal would follow, thus leading to a | 
great exercise of cunning and strategy to detect and 
waylay raiders. 

On one occasion, a squad of six Blockheads was 
surprised at a barn on the Bullhead side about mid- | 
night. The members of the party took refuge upon | 
a seaffold on the high beams of the barn, and were 
beseiged there till daybreak, when, finding that their 
assailants were about to saw off a beam, and tumble 
them below, they surrendered. 

The exultant Bullheads shut them up in the cellar 
of a “hop-house,’’—a building used for drying hops, | 


or two, defying all our efforts to head him off or catch 
him. 

He finally got rid of his warts, it was alleged, by a 
spell given to him by an old woman, generally known 
as “Ole Whisperin’ Sally,” who went about as a local 
doctress, and who also had the reputation of a for- 
tune-teller. 

Such superstitions are common; but I faney that 
an improved state of the blood and greater cleanli- 
ness of the hands had more to do with the loss of 
Tom’s warts than the doggerel he recited, and the 
somersaults he turned at old Sally’s command. 

Tom, when no longer ‘“‘warty,” went away to work 


; on the railway, and an interregnum of a year or two 


| ensued. 


It was then that we began to hear of little 
“Sugar-Lip.”’ 

The Blockheads, who had been very quiet for many 
months, assumed the offensive. A number of daring 
raids were made by them. They captured nearly all 
our boats one night, and the next night, coming over 
in force, stormed a barn where a little party of Bull- 
heads was quietly husking corn. Three of us escaped 
to the top of the hay-mow, where we made a good 
fight; but one of our number was taken prisoner, 
tied, and carried down to their boats. Another of 
our party got away, and gave the alarm throughout 
the district. 

Thirty or forty of our fellows soon made their ap- 
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The lad was very dainty in the matter of his food; | 
many articles he could not eat at all. Potatoes he | 
could not endure; his salivary glands and stomach 
seemed to lack the power of converting starch to 
sugar. 

From infancy, however, he had been inordinately 
fond of sugar, whether in the form of candy, or 
otherwise. As a baby he would cry passionately for 
candy—the only thing he ever cried about, it was 
said—and it seemed impossible to satisfy his craving 
for it. Even after he had eaten two or three sticks of 
candy, if there were a piece left, he would lie and 
watch it, with open mouth, he wanted it so badly. 
He would eagerly eat common brown sugar, and 
drink all the West India molasses he could get. 

When he first began to attend the district school, 
at the age of six or seven years,—he was very 
backward in size and strength,—the other boys had 
great sport with him, “seeing his mouth water for 
candy,” as they expressed it. They would suddenly 
hold up a stick of candy before him. His eyes would 
fix on it, and he seemed not to have the power to 
remove them; immediately the muscles would begin 
to move about the corners of his mouth. 

As he grew older they could not cajole him into 
looking at candy or sugar of any kind. He would 





resolutely turn his eyes away. But the nickname 


“Sugar-Lip” was early bestowed upon him, and al- | 


ways clung to him. H 
But, despite the disadvantages of an open ductus | 
arteriosus, little Sugar-Lip possessed a good brain, 
which perhaps his very physical helplessness drove | 
him to make the best use of. From having to stop so 





often while at play, or at work, he had frequent 
opportunities for thinking. 

He came to rely on his mind as much or more than 
on his hands or legs. He was driven by his weakness 
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pearance ; and the toughest battle fought since Indian 
days ensued on the shore of the pond that night. 
Two boats were swamped, and five youngsters hav- 
ing clenched with each other, tumbled down a steep 
bank into the water and were nearly drowned. 

The aggressive Blockheads were beaten off, but 
carried their prisoner away with them, and sang 
derisive songs to us from their boats, just out of 
reach of our missiles. 

It was two days before the poor fellow returned 
home. They had kept him in an old corn-crib and 
given him nothing to eat except a baked squash with 
a handful of coarse cattle salt. 

We on the west side considered this a very bold and 
unprovoked attack. Coming so suddenly after months 
of peace, it greatly excited us. The curious feature 
of it was that their leader or “king” that night ap- 
peared to be a little fellow about the size of a boy ten 
or eleven years old. 

He had taken no part in the squabble himself, and 
seemed to stand still or move about in a slow, weakly 
manner, as if sick. His voice, too, sounded weak or 
flat. But his men heard and obeyed him promptly; 
and we were all agreed that he had shown detestably 


—with a brick basement, and imprisoned them a long | good generalship. 


time. 


It was ascertained that he was a boy whom the 


It seems almost incredible that the authorities of a| others called “Sugar-Lip.” We became better ac- 


town should have permitted such outrages. Perhaps | 
the selectmen had done the same thing when they 
were boys, and did not feel so strongly opposed to | 
these pranks as they should have felt. 

Each side had its leaders—‘‘Kings,” they were 
called—boys more distinguished for their prowess, 
strength, or ability to lead, than their fellows. Of 
the Blockhead Kings, I well remember “Sachem,” 
as he was called, a tall, dark-faced boy, who had 
won his honor as leader by his powers as a swimmer. 
Sachem would swim boldly across the lake either by 
night or by day, capture a boat from the west-siders, 
and loading it with apples or melons, paddle leisurely 
home. The boat could only be re-taken by some 
equally daring exploit on the part of a Bullhead. 

It was difficult to cross in a boat, particularly by 
daylight, without being discovered by some of the 
sharp eyes on the opposite shore. But Sachem’s 
reign was a brief one; he died suddenly of diphthe- 
ria. 


His successor was ‘“‘Warty Tom.” Nearly all the | cule, 


quainted with him subsequently. He was such a 
strange lad that a more detailed account of him is 
worth giving. 

To begin with, he had been what our good mothers 


| and grandmothers term a “blue baby,”—a cyanotic 


infant,—one that does not properly breathe. Readers 
versed in anatomy will understand the case. 

He could not run or play at any games requiring 
much exertion. He was obliged to stop several times 
in a walk of a hundred rods. If he over exerted him- 
self much, he was liabie to fall down in a kind of 
breathless fit. He acquired a curious habit of drop- 
ping upon his hands and knees and lowering his head 
to the ground, inclining his body to the left side, 
whenever he had exerted himself and felt his breath 
leaving him. 

It is probable that by taking this strange position, 
the blood was diverted somewhat into the scantily 
supplied pulmonary arteries. But, to most persons, 
his queer actions were a puzzle and a source of ridi- 
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foresight or strategy what other lads did by main 
strength. He became a kind of small Prometheus in 


his way out of difficulties. 

Merit soon wins recognition, even amongst a herd 
of rough school-boys; and ere long, though he could 
neither run, wrestle, swim nor skate, Sugar-Lip began 
to gain an ascendency and be relied on to plan and to 
lead. The lad had learned how to think. 

Like almost all puny boys, Sugar-Lip liked to read 
of warfare and battles. Histories, ancient or mod- 
ern, which treated of wars, possessed a fascination 
for him. He read every book of this kind that he 
could secure. 

I suppose that the mimic warfare between the two 
school districts took hold of his fancy. It offered a 
field for warlike operations. 

Hitherto the Bullheads had kept the ascendency. 
Not half of their raids had been avenged; but now this 
young Alexander began to dream of changing all 
this and of founding a Blockhead empire. 

His father’s place, a lowly little farmhouse, was sit- 
uated high up the side of a long ridge of land. From 
this elevated location our short-winded little Grecian 
studied the face of the country and pondered plans 
for campaigns. He owned a little spyglass, and by 
aid of this and other means of obtaining informa- 
tion, he made for himself an accurate military map 
of both sides of the lake, embracing every path, hill 
and patch of bushes. 

Like a prudent general, too, he got his Blockheads 
together and built a fort, on a hillock overlooking 
the lake, which should serve as a place of refuge in 
case of a defeat. It was a kind of block-house, of 
timber, logs and old planks. Here they had bow-guns, 
catapults and other weapons; and it was said that 
two boys slept here every night to guard the fort. 
They had a large copper kettle, suspended by a rope, 
on which to beat an alarm in case of an attack. 

Unknown to us, too, Sugar-Lip had another strong- 
hold, nearly a mile inland. This was an old charcoal 
kiln in the woods, which he called his “‘citadel ;” here 
he kept his “‘pay-chest,” and other boyish valuables. 

The capture of our boats and the attack on the 
husking-party, above mentioned, were the first expe- 
ditions of Sugar-Lip to the west side, but not the last. 








this cultivated faculty of looking ahead and planning | 





Almost every night for a month, and it mattered not 
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how rainy the night was, some incursion was re 


ported. Never before had the Blockheads seemed so 
numerous and warlike. We were almost disheart 
ened. 


Not long after, they came across the lake on a large 
ice-raft one day and drove us all away from our own 
schoolhouse ; for the winter school had then begun. 

On this occasion Sugar-Lip was seen in the rear of 
his men, whom he had armed with wooden spears. 
They formed a compact body, with arms locked 
together and spears presented, and charged us with 
such force and resolution that 
routed. 

This body of juvenile spearmen formed what 
Sugar-Lip called his ‘“‘phalanx.”” There were thirty 
boys in it; also three skirmishers on each wing, and 
a body-guard of three for himself in the rear. 

The Bullheads had no “king” in particular at this 
time. Butin these humiliating straits a new king 
arose. 

It was “Pig-Eye.” 


we were ignobly 


C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 
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LONDON REVISITED. 


We had arrived at Liverpool. 

Among our fellow-passengers was a showman, who 
was crossing the ocean to find new wonders for his 
dime museum. 

“Just look at that!’ he cried, while we were wait- 
ing for the Custom House officers to examine our 
trunks on the landing-stage. “How would that do 
for my exhibition?” 

I looked round, expecting to see a bearded woman, 
or a giant, ora dwarf, but the object which had inter- 
ested the showman, and at which some of the other 
passengers were now gazing, was not a freak of na 
ture, but a boy literally clothed in rags. 

He had not a whole garment onhim. Rags of dif- 
ferent patterns and different colors streamed loosely 
about him; he had no shoes to his feet, and no hat to 
his head; as the rags blew about, his naked and shirt- 
less body was exposed. 

Though one may see the extremes of poverty in 
the United States, such utter wretchedness as this is 
never visible in the public streets. But we soon found 
that living bundles of rags are common enough on 
the Liverpool landing-stage, and in the streets of that 
bustling city. The little fellow would, indeed, have 
been as much of a curiosity as any bearded woman 
or spotted man in an American museum. Very soon 
many other children, just as naked as he was, crowded 
around, offering us wax matches, ‘two boxes for a 
penny ;” hat-guards “a penny apiece,” and ‘a shine 
for a penny’? —always a penny, which is the standard 
coin of the British street Arab. 

Thus, at the very landing, we were reminded that 
we had reached a country where there is a depth of 
misery not yet touched in America, and we had not 
gone very far before we found a cause for the rags in 
the drunkenness which, despite all the efforts made 
to cure it, is still the commonest vice of the English 
people. 

Though poverty and vice intrude their painful feat- 
ures upon us, however, they are only specks in the 
very fair picture which England presents in the sum- 
mer, and before we can reach the railway station, we 
are charmed with the modest and sensible dresses of 
the women, the upright bearing of the men, the 
civility of the servants, and the excellent condition 
of the streets, which ave as smooth as if they were 
made of marble. 

Street-cars have superseded the old-fashioned om- 
nibuses in nearly all English cities now, but they are 
not allowed to hinder and endanger the other traffic. 
Each car is licensed to carry only as many passengers 
as it can comfortably seat. The tracks are level with 
the street; they present no obstruction to other vehi- 
cles driving over them, and a carriage may cross them 
at any angle without danger of being overturned, or 








to look ahead and plan for himself; to accomplish by | of having its wheels torn off. 


We are bound, of course, for London, and are im- 
patient to feel the movement of that whirlpool of 
life which never looses its interest. 

Until recent years railway travel was vastly more 
comfortable in America than in England; but though 
the latter is a very old country, we feel its vigor in 
every direction. Coming back to it after an absence 
of so short a time as three years, we see improve- 
ments everywhere. Pullman and hotel cars are as 
familiar here now as in the United States, and the 
ordinary carriages have been so altered that many 
people prefer them to the parlor and drawing-room 
cars of the American pattern. 

We travelled from Liverpool to London in one of 
the saloon-carriages which are attached to all impor- 
tant trains, and in which all passengers holding first- 
class tickets are allowed to ride without extra 
charge. 

In the middle of the car is a large drawing-room, 
with small reading-tables between the softly up- 
holstered seats, and at each end there is a large com- 
partment, one reserved exclusively for gentlemen 
and the other for ladies. There are separate dressing- 
rooms of a much larger size than those in the Pull- 
man cars, and the fittings are of the most ingenious 
description. Wherever one may be in the car an 
electric bell is within reach and a touch brings to our 
side a civil attendant politely asking what he can do 
for us. 

If the passengers want luncheon, they are provided 
for three shillings with a little basket containing a 
napkin, knife and fork, condiments, bread and butter, 
a hot chop, or half a cold chicken and a bottle of 
claret. 

In this luxurious fashion, with an ever-changing 
landscape framed in the window of the car, we rush 
along, at the rate of fifty miles an hour, through the 
garden-like fields and past the red-tiled villages, the 
ivy-mantled churches and the ancestral parks; it is 
like Arcadia and everything seems to breathe of con- 
tentment and prosperity. 

Only two stops are made between Liverpool and 
London, a distance of two hundred and one miles, 
and in four hours and a half we are at the end of our 
journey and in London, the most wonderful of cities, 
which becomes more and more wonderful as one’s 
knowledge of it increases. 
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Other cities are bustling and noisy, but none is! Other English hotels have been modernized and | high a hand as before, but he is an adroit politi- 


so bustling and noisy as this. The crowds move 
along like rivers rushing to a cataract; each per- 
son seems unmindful and heedless of the rest, and 
is so much preoccupied and self-absorbed that 
A 
stranger feels utterly lonely when he stands apart 


oddities of dress and manner go unnoticed. 
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Americanized, but this is as old-fashioned as ever. 
We do not “register,” and we are not greeted by 
any bejeweled clerk. When we enter the hall, 


we go up to a large window with small panes, 


which screens a very cosey sitting-room, wherein 
we find the landlady and her assistants, all of 











LONDON 


and watches the torrent of life sweeping before | whom are attractive-looking young women, and ; 


him, and any conceit he may have is surely 
knocked out of him. | 
The first thing we realize on reaching London is 


noise, and the second thing is smoke. ‘The houses | with his unwelcome companion; for here is a| 


and buildings are as black as if they were draped 
in crape, and the air is full of floating particles of 
soot. We see with dismay the new summer hats 
that we have brought from America growing dingy | 
and brown an hour or two after our arrival, and 
at the end of a day or two our new summer suits 
are spoiled. | 

Although it is July, and the weather is hot, all | 
the men are dressed in black, and the straw hat | 
and light felt hat are scarcely ever worn. Black 
is, indeed, the only suitable color for clothing, 
and if the skin were black also it would be more 
appropriate than white 

We have to visit the wash-bow] once, at least, 
in every three hours if we have been out of doors, 
and we stare aghast at the water after we have 
used it; it is as inky as if a chimney-sweep or a 
blacksmith had taken a bath in it. The face col- 
lects specks of the soot, and unless the hands are 
constantly gloved they, too, become Ethiopian. 

At nearly every corner there is a crossing- 
sweeper, sometimes a boy or a girl, sometimes an 
old man or a woman, who lives by the pennies 
and half-pennies which the pedestrians drop as 
they pass. The sweeper touches his hat to every 
one who hurries by, but it is seldom that he is 
rewarded by a coin. One sweeper will occupy 
the same crossing from day to day, year in and 
year out, and his claim to it is recognized by other 
sweepers. 

There are many street occupations which we 
never see in America, and the aim of nearly all of 
them is the much-needed penny. 

Ragged street Arabs follow the omnibuses and 
cabs, and turn running somersaults while beseech- 
ing the passengers to give them a penny. When 
the tide is out, great banks of black and oozy 
mud are exposed under the bridges which cross 
the Thames, and half-naked boys wallow in the 
mire, groping for the pennies which some silly 
people throw for the amusement of seeing the 
little fellows begrime themselves. 

In the streets where the traffic is densest, and 
the boldest pedestrian will not venture to cross 
without the guidance of a policeman, boys with 
brushes and dust-trays dodge in and out among 
the vehicles, gathering the manure; and every 
moment it seems certain that they must be crushed 
under the wheels, or trampled upon by the horses. 
Flesh and blood are just as cheap, and bread and 
meat as dear, as when Hood wrote the “Song of 
the Shirt.” 

The hansom cab is the most comfortable of 
vehicles, and it is strange that it has not been 
adopted more widely in the United States; its 
motion is easy, and as the passenger sits facing 
the horse, he has a complete view of everything 
passing. It is driven at a high rate of speed, and 
in twenty minutes we reach the old tavern at 
Charing Cross, at the door of which Mr. Pick- 
wick had his famous dispute with the cabman of | 
old. 





REVISITED. 


there a bed-chamber is assigned to us. 
Such a bed-chamber! The very room, per- 
chance, in which Mr. Pickwick found himself 


four-post bed, with heavy curtains, and all the 

furniture is so dingy that its proper place would 

be a curiosity shop, or a museum of antiquities. 
W. H. Riverine. 
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PROVIDENCE. 
We sow the seed, and we may reap 
The harvest flower, 
But God alone can watch and keep; 
Lo! when our eyelids droop in sleep 
He sends the shower. 
E. 8. GOODHUE. 


+r ~ 
CANADA AND “SIR JOHN.” 


Our neighbors over the way —the people of the 
Dominion of Canada —celebrated Washington's 
birthday by holding a general election, and it was 
the most interesting election held since the Con- 
federation of the Provinces in 1867. 

The great man of Canada is known as “Sir 
John.” He was originally plain John A. Macdon- 
ald, and has been a prominent man in Canadian 
politics for nearly half a century. He was the first 
Prime Minister of united Canada—the present Do- 
minion—from 1867 until 1874. Then for four years 
the Liberals governed the country ; but in 1878 he 
returned to power, and has continued at the head 
of affairs until the present time. Meanwhile he 
has been created a knight of the Order of the 
Bath, —a “G. C. B.,” —and has a handle to his 
name. 

The real question in the recent election was 
whether Sir John Macdonald should continue in 
office, or should give place to a Liberal ministry, 
headed by Mr. Edward Blake, the opposition 
leader. In the old House of Commons Sir John 
had a majority of about seventy, but that Parlia- 
ment was elected several years ago, and in the 
meantime the elections in the Provinces have been 
unfavorable to the Government. 

Grievances against the administration were 
numerous. The debt of the country has been 
increased enormously, for the purpose of build- 
ing and aiding railroads, particularly the Canadian 
Pacific. The tariff, under the present Conserva- 
tive, or Tory, Government, is highly protective, 
and a great many of the Canadians are free- 
traders. 

Much race and religious animosity to Sir John 
was excited among the Catholic French-Canadians 
by the execution of Louis Riel, the leader of the 
rebellion in the Northwest Territory a year or two 
ago. Nova Scotia declared, at the local elections 
last year, in favor of a total separation, or seces- 
sion, from the rest of Canada. 


In spite of the many and various attacks made | 


upon the Government, the result of the elections 
left it with a majority in the House of Commons. 
The majority was much reduced, to be sure, but 
it is sufficient for ordinary purposes. Sir John 
cannot carry through his measures with quite so 


| clan, and he can carry them. Twenty is not so 
| comfortable a margin for a prime minister as 
| seventy, but it will do. 

This election was of far more direct importance 
| to the people of the United States than all the 
| elections that can take place in Europe. In the 
latter, one is interested in a philosophical way, but 
a triumph or defeat of Bismarck, Goblet or Glad- 
stone changes nothing on this side of the Atlantic. 

But in Canada one of the questions at issue was 
the policy of the Dominion towards the United 
States. It must be confessed that if Sir John 

loves his neighbors on this side of the line he takes 
queer ways to show his affection. However, his 
opponents did not avow themselves any more 
friendly, so that perhaps we might not have gained 
anything if Mr. Blake had triumphed. 

Canada has a population only equal to that of 
Pennsylvania, but its frontier touches that of the 
United States from ocean to ocean. Probably 
if Sir John should think that something was to 
be gained by “making himself disagreeable,” 
Canada might annoy its big neighbor not a little. 

At all events, the elections have given him the 
right to proceed in his policy, and very likely the 

United States will have ample opportunity, in the 
next year or two, to exemplify the grace of 
patience. 


eee 
OLD LETTERS. 


A folded sheet—tis all you see, 

And yet how very dear to me; 

It brings to view'a distant face 

Of wondrous tenderness and grace; 
Again his well-known voice T hear, 
So musically sweet and clear; 

And ah—what wealth in every line, 
His heart I feel beat close to mine. 


—J. Edgar Russell. 


—<@>—_—_ 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


In the elections for the new German Reichstag 
(or Parliament), which took place on February 
21, Prince Bismarck won a decisive triumph. 

The late Reichstag was dissolved late in Decem- 
ber, because it refused to pass the bill presented 
by Bismarck to give the Government control of 
the military finances for seven years, and to in- 
crease the regular German army by forty thousand 
men. 

Bismarck declared that the extraordinary power 
which he asked for was necessary, owing to the 
| danger of a war with France. He asserted that 
| France had long been preparing to attack Ger- 
many, and that the German army could only be 
| made strong enough to repel snch an attack by 
| the addition to, and long control over, the military 
forces which he proposed. 

Not only Bismarck, but the veteran Von Moltke, 
strenuously urged the measure upon the Reich- 
stag. But, in spite of their pleading, the represen- 
tatives of the German people rejected the bill by 
around majority; whereupon, the same day the 
Reichstag was dissolved, and a new election was 
ordered. 

By the German Constitution, the election of a 
new Reichstag must take place within sixty days 
after the dissolution of the old one, and that law 
was complied with in February. 

There are seven or eight German political par- 
ties, the principal ones being the Conservatives, 
the Imperialists, the National Liberals, the Centre 
Party (Roman Catholics), the Socialists, and the 
new German Liberals. But the main issue of the 
recent elections was whether or not the German 
people would commit to Bismarck’s hands the 
unusual powers which he asked of the late Reich- 
stag. 

The new German Liberals, a large majority of 
the Catholic Centrists, the Socialists, and the 
Alsatians are opposed to giving them to him; the 
Conservatives, the Imperialists and the National 
Liberals favor his bill. 

It is expected that the bill will be supported by 
a majority of at least sixty. No one party, how- 
ever, has an absolute majority of the whole assem- 
bly. One of the most significant features of the 
elections is the fact that in Alsace—one of the 
provinces taken from France in 1871—the candi- 
dates of the Government met with a crushing 
defeat, and deputies hostile to Bismarck’s demands 
were chosen by overwhelming majorities. This 
seems to show that the Alsatians have by no 
means become reconciled to German rule, as was 
hoped by the German statesmen. The result in 
Alsace, on the other hand, gave great delight to 
the French, since it indicates that the Alsatians 
are faithful to their allegiance to France. 

Another interesting fact was the large vote cast, 
throughout Germany, by the Socialists. “They 
polled nearly one hundred thousand votes in the 
city of Berlin alone; that is, nearly one-half of the 
entire vote of the Imperial capital. 

While there is no doubt that the new Reichstag 
will give the military’control to the Government 
for seven years, and will assent to the large addi- 
tion to the regular forces, it is not likely to be 
favorable to all of Bismarck’s measures. The 
large party of the National Liberals, though they 
favor the “‘septennist’”’ bill, are opposed to some of 
his other schemes. 

The danger of an immediate war between Ger- 
many and France seems to have become less as a 
result of the German elections. But the German 





people have, by those elections, consented to a yet 
larger military armament, increased taxes, and a 
greater drain upon the industries of the country; 


| 
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nor is the fact that the German army is to be made 
more powerful than ever, a strong guarantee 
for the permanent maintenance of the peace of 
Europe. 





~<~@>—__—— 
GIRLS’ ROOMS. 


Housekeeping may be one of the fine arts. A house 
may be kept daintily, beautifully, gloriously! A 
housekeeper’s opportunity is, in one sense, unlimited. 
Every house needs beauty—needs it as it does sun- 
shine and fresh air. But the foundation of beauty is 
suitability. It is necessary to begin with the useful, 
and work upward. 

The present taste for decoration—excellent if it 
were not excessive—has created some housekeepers 
who do not seem to appreciate this simple and sensi- 
ble rule. It is never suitable that a room should be 
untidy. Neatness is a charm in itself; not always 
sufficient, but quite indispensable. 

A young lady recently left home for the first time 
to pursue her profession, and established herself in 
two rooms in a pretty old New England town. 

She had the apartments beautifully re-papered and 
painted to suit her artistic theories; she adorned the 
rooms with drapery and pictures, and filled them 
with bric-d-brac. She told her friends with pride 
how much she enjoyed her independent housekeep 
ing, and how careful and exact she was about it. 

She never burned anything on her hearth but drift- 
wood, which she obtained from a special dealer, be- 
cause of the poetic associations connected with it, 
and because the rusted nails and the paint caused it to 
burn with a flame of singular brilliancy and changing 
color. Every Monday she filled a certain vase with 
flowers, and every morning she dusted her knick- 
knacks carefully with an old silk handkerchief. 

The peculiar smile with which her friends listened 


| to these harmless boasts puzzled her. 


To be sure, they always admired her little domain 
when they called, and their praise was beyond sus- 
picion. But she felt that they cherished a mental 
reserve about something; and she was right. Their 
admiration was sincere, and even ardent; but they 
could not regard dusty table-legs, a scrap-covered 
floor, a dress-skirt flung in a corner, and a pair of 
boots reposing on the centre-table, as indications of 
good housekeeping. 

They went away laughing at the incongruity ; while 
she, secure in the artistic excellence of her arrange- 
ments, never brought her common-sense to bear on 
the problem of closet-room, or the necessity of dust- 
ing tuble-legs as well as table-tops. 

She is not the only one of her kind. But without 
order and cleanliness there can be no beauty. After 
these are attained, then achieve, if possible, elegance 
and grace. 


—~@>—__—_—— 
SEEING AND OBSERVING. 


“I never was so impressed with the difference be- 
tween eyes and no eyes,” wrote an English author 
lately, in a private letter, ‘‘as on a short journey I 
once made with Charles Dickens in France. 

“We spent half an hour in a station-house waiting 
for a train. As we left it he said, ‘Did you see that 
miser sitting by the door? No doubt he has a bag 
full of gold buried in his garden at home. 
coin had left a crow’s-foot about his eyes. 
notice the lovers? The unsuccessful rival was there, 
too. He was the bagman with the hooked nose. 
And the young mother with her baby?’ 

*«<T saw no baby,’ I said. 

“<*No; it was dead. But the mother was with it, 
though she sat there alone in the crowd.’ 

“Now, I had seen only an indistinguishable crowd 
of people. I read no history of greed, or love, or 
death, in their faces.” 

A story with a similar meaning is told of a picture 
exhibited in New York a year ortwoago. A wealthy 
merchant with his wife stopped before it. It repre- 
sented the tower of a church covered with wild ivy, 
crimsoned by the frost, and in its shadow an old 
Italian peasant crouching over a basket of fruit. 

“What a picturesque effect!” exclaimed the mil- 
lionaire. “Norman, eh? Or Italian?” 

“The tower,” said the artist, who happened to be 
present, “‘is opposite your own chamber-windows, 
and the fruit-vender is old Lise, who has been sitting 
there all summer.” 

The merchant, no doubt, appeared ridiculous in the 
eyes of the artist for his lack of artistic sight. Yet 
it is probable that if a bundle of scraps of cloth had 
been placed before him, his eyes would have been 
keen to detect differences which the artist could not 
see. 

Every object in the world is like a letter oi the 
alphabet, and each man’s eye, with differing insight 
and training, spells out with these letters differing 
words. 

Let us not be too sure that our own word is always 
the highest or the best; nor obtrude our method of 
spelling too confidently on our neighbor. 


Every 
Did you 
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THE I’S AND THE 0O’S. 


M. Peron was an old writing-master in New York 
fifty years ago. His pupils still recall with amuse- 
ment some of the shrewd reflections on men and 
things with which he used to beguile their lessons. 

“Mankind,” he once remarked, “divide zemselves 
into I’s and O’s. Ze first zey always stand out, bold 
and black, before ze world; zese ozers are as big, 
zey have as much stuff in zem, but zey are—notting!” 

There is a keen truth in this jest. Certain men 
and women, although they may have little originality, 
stamp themselves upon all their actions and work. 
Whatever they do—whether they write a book, plant 
potatoes, or cut their meat at table—they write J 
upon it, bold and black. 

The other half of mankind, sometimes from mod- 
esty, sometimes from the dread of differing from 
their fellows, count as ciphers in their generation, 
and make but a faint, almost illegible, mark. 

The strength and merit, however, do not always 
belong to the first class. 

There is still living in forgotten obscurity in this 
country an old man, whose scientific acquirements 
gave him the seat left vacant by the death of Hum- 
boldt in European academies; whose enterprise gave 
California to the nation; and who once held a fore- 
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most place in the political world. ‘He has been 
ignored,” said one of his cpponents, “simply because 
he is utterly lacking in self-assertion. He has a posi- 
tive talent for effacing himself.” 

The present tendency fs to stimulate each man to 
thrust himself forward. His thoughts, his prayers, 
his actual work, which are his share in the world’s 
progress, are apt to become secondary matters to 
him. The first matter is, “Do I win the prize? Am 
I elected to the office? Is my speech applauded? 
What does the morning paper say of me?” 

While, on the other side, there are myriads of 
human ciphers who have no power to be otherwise, 
there are a few men of worth and wit who choose to 
be unknown, and to let their work speak for them. 

These are the ten righteous who shall save the city. 





—_—4@-— 
CAMPBELL. 


Perhaps the Scottish maid-of-all work best ex- 
pressed the economical and toiling ways of her coun- 
trymen when she said of her mistress, “She’s vicious 
upo’ the wark; but eh! she’s vary mysterious o’ the 
victualling !” 

Scotia boasts of many illustrious names, but her 
glory is that those who bear them have made their 
way by toil and self-denial. Their poverty forced 
them to high thinking and low living. 

When Thomas Campbell studied medicine in Edin- 
burgh, he supported himself by copying law-papers. 
A gentleman with whom he became acquainted dis- 
covered that the young medical student was a poet, 
by hearing him read the first draft of “The Pleasures 
of Hope.” 

He introduced the youth to a publishing house, and 
shortly after met him walking in an unusual eleva- 
tion of spirits. His hands were in his pockets, his 
head was thrown back, and he was humming a tune 
so loudly as to attract attention. 

“What’s the matter with you, Tom? Are you 
mad?” asked the friend, stopping the young poet. 

“I’ve got it!” exclaimed Campbell, clapping his 
hand on his coat-pocket. 

“Got what?” asked the friend. 

“Twenty guineas for my poem!’’ answered the 
poet, with the pride of a man who had earned a small 
fortune, and resumed his strut. 

“T’m glad to hear of it; but it is too little,” said the 
friend, following him. 

Campbell made considerable additions to the poem, 
and the publishers then paid him sixty guineas. The 
poet must have been very ‘“‘vicious upo’ the wark,” to 
copy law-papers, attend medical lectures, and write a 
poem for which, though the author was unknown, 
two cautious Scotchmen paid three hundred dollars. 

In his later life, the poet became unduly sensitive 
as to his age. 

“A gentleman wished to pay me a compliment,” he 
said to a friend, ‘“‘and what do you think it was? The 
man actually had the barbarity to say to me, ‘Mr. 
Campbell, my father courted my mother out of “The 
Pleasures of Hope.”’ And the gentleman was far 
past the bloom of youth. Cruel, was it not?” 
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“WHO BIDS?” 


Sixty years ago it was the custom to sell the public 
lands on credit to actual settlers, who agreed to pay a 
stipulated sum at designated times. If the purchaser 
failed to make payment at the appointed time, the 
land was forfeited to the Government, even if partly 
paid for. The enforcement of the contract by the 
Government sometimes caused great distress to the 
settlers, when, through the failure of their crops, 
they had become unable to meet their obligations. 

Gen. James Findlay, at one time the Receiver of 
the District Land Office in Ohio, endeared himself to 
the farmers by the way in which he conducted the 
sales of forfeited lands. Mr. Poore, who tel-s in his 
“Reminiscences” an anecdote illustrative of the 
general’s genial policy, represents him as a gentle. 
man of the old school, with a bluff manner and a 
corpulent person, which he dressed in the aristocratic 
blue and buff. 

During one season of hard times, many farms in 
Ohio but partly paid for were forfeited to the Gov- 
ernment, and advertised for sale. Gen. Findlay, in 
the discharge of his official duty, attended the place 
of sale, and learned that speculators were present pre 
pared to purchase these lands. 

Mounting a stump, the general opened the sale by 
designating the forfeited lands, and announcing that 
they would be sold to the highest bidder. 

The original purchasers, he said, were honest men, 
who had failed to meet their engagements by reason 
of the hard times. It was hard for them to be thus 
forced from homes they had partly paid for, but the 
law was imperative; and the lands must be offered. 

“And now,” he continued, “I trust that there is no 
gentleman—no, I will not say that; I hope there is 
no rascal—here so mean as to buy his neighbor’s 
home over his head. Gentlemen, I offer this lot for 


sale. Who bids?” 
There was no forfeited land sold that day. 
_—- —tor—_——_—_—__——_ 
IRON SHIPS. 


The present is known as the iron age, for iron is 
replacing one material after another in industry, in 
ecommerce and in art. Iron ships, above all, are tak- 
ing the place of wooden ones upon the sea. 

It is a marvellous sight that one sees in visiting 
the great navy-yards and ship-yards, where “timbers” 
of steel are constantly turned out from the moulds, 
while upon these timbers iron sheets, in strips like 
the planks of old, are firmly fastened with bewilder- 
ing swiftness. 

“Tn the last generation,” says a recent writer, “the 
mariner slept with nothing between him and the 
fathomless abyss but a plank. Now he has but a thin 
sheet of metal in its place; but how solid and safe a 
separation !”’ 

It was an Englishman named John Wilkinson, 
who, in the last century, first thought of building 
ships of iron. He had made a little fortune by the 
manufacture of an iron case or receiver for a flat-iron, 
which served to protect the linen in ironing. It 


occurred to him one day that iron could be used to 
build a boat that would float. 

His friends and companions, and especially such of 
A ship 
A forge owner, before whom 


them as were ship-builders, scouted the idea. 
of iron float, indeed! 





Wilkinson explained his theory, took a horse-shoe, | 
and, throwing it into a tub of water, exclaimed, “Yes, 
your iron boat will float—just like that!” | 

But Wilkinson had a way to build his boat, and did 
build it. What was more, it floated beautifully; and 
it was the beginning of the enormous fleet of iron | 
ships which now covers the ocean. 

John Wilkinson died in 1808, rich and honored. As 
a sort of recognition of the metal which had made 
him celebrated, he had himself buried in a sheet-iron 
casket. 


+> 
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PICKING TEA-LEAVES. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them” is a saying 
which, in some cases, needs to be rather freely inter- 
preted. Turnips and parsnips, for example, should 
be judged by their roots, while the tea-plant, like the 
cabbage, is at its best when it bears nothing but | 
leaves. An American teacher in Japan gives a sim. | 
ple description of tea-picking as practised in son 
country. 





The tea-bushes are not more than breast-high at 


full growth, and the young plants are quite small. 
When first set out they are allowed to grow three 
years before any of the leaves are taken; after that 
the leaves are picked each season, yet the plant 
thrives, and lives about a man’s lifetime. 

The plant is never stripped entirely, but only the 
bright green leaves are plucked, which appear on top 
of the bush in the spring and summer. If the older , 
leaves are ever picked, it is simply to make a coarser 
and cheaper quality of tea. 

The very finest quality, that which costs several 
dollars a pound, even in the province where it is pro- 
duced, is made entirely of the delicate shoots found 
at the tip of the stem in early spring, just as the tiny 
leaf is in process of forming. These minute shoots 
are carefully picked first, and the leaves below them 
are gathered afterwards. 

Upon approaching the tea-fields we find numbers 
of young girls and women scattered among the 
bushes, and busily engaged in filling their baskets 
with the fresh leaves. They are chatting merrily | 
together, and to our Yankee eyes it looks like a good- 
sized huckleberrying party in New England. 

The women, young and old, keep their tongues go- | 
ing as briskly during the tea-picking as their sisters | 
of other climes are accustomed to do at their tea- 
drinking socials; so that the little leaf begins and 
ends in gossip. 





~«~@> 
SUCCESSFULLY DISGUISED. | 
Although ‘“there’s such divinity doth hedge a 
king” that he escapes friction against most of life’s | 
sharp corners, it is not sufficient to indicate his stand- | 
ing when he is seen without his crown and sceptre. 
A millionaire in the guise of a beggar would no doubt 
always be taken for exactly what he seems. Such 
natural mistakes are occasionally mortifying, as they 
are seldom turned as neatly as in the following case: 


A foreign gentleman at a large party in America, | 
while engaged in foraging for a plate for the lady 
whom he had taken in to supper, came upon a man 
who was holding a plate, and looking at it in an aim- 
less way. The foreigner thought he had chanced 
upon a lazy waiter. 

“Give me that plate, please.”’ 

The austere figure turned, and silently gazed upon 
him. 

“Give me that plate, waiter.” 

There was no sign of compliance. It then began to 
dawn upon the guest that he was mistaken, and he 
finally recognized in the figure a well-known million- 
aire, who was apparently bent upon the same errand 
as himself. 

An American might have fainted, but the foreign 
gentleman was equal to the occasion. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said he, “I did not recognize 
you, and we are both dressed so much like the wait- 
ers that the mistake might as easily have been yours 
as mine.” 

SHINGLED COWS. 


It was in a Maine village that a doctor, known for 
his odd way of putting things, inquired one day of 
the farmer who supplied him with milk, “Cows do- 
ing well now, Neighbor Wilkins?” 

“Purty tol’able well, doctor. Like the milk nowa- 

ays?” 

“Um—the milk would do, I think, if you would 
carry out one suggestion that 1 would like to make.” 

“What is it, doctor?” 

“If I were you, I’d shingle my cows.” 

“Shingle the cows? Why, what on airth do you 
mean?” 

“Well, it’s been raining a good deal of late, and it 
strikes me that the rain leaks through into the milk 
most of the time. If you’d shingle the cows, may be 
there’d be less water in the milk.” 

The farmer grinned. 

“All right, doctor!’ said he. “I'll stop and get a 
bunch o’ shingles down t’ the village this arternoon.” 

Whether the cows were shingled or not, the doc- 
tor’s milk improved in quality from that day. 


——+o—— 
SOPHISTRY. 


There is usually a reason to be found for doing 
what we really desire. On the other hand, there are 
plenty of arguments to prove that the same line of 
action may be injurious to other people. 


One day a teacher told her scholars that it was 
wrong to chew tobacco; when a small boy, with quite 
an important air, replied that he had seen a fellow 
chew because his teeth ached, and stoutly averred that 
it was not wrong for any one to chew tobacco if his 
teeth ached. 

This seemed to please the school very much, and 





| upon their side. Japan has given to the 





the teacher was at first sorely puzzled to know how 
to answer such a stunning argument. 

At last she said to the boy, “Horace, if a girl 
should have the toothache, and want to chew tobacco, 
what would she do?” 

Horace scratched his head and then said, resolutely, 
“She ought to have the tooth pulled.” 

Thus our pet vices become our remedies, the while 
we direct our neighbors to the dentist round the 
corner. 





—~44>> 
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EXCHANGE OF CIVILITIES. 


It is universally acknowledged that one good turn 
deserves another. Here is an English story which, if 


sion of the “Town and Country Mouse”: 


A country humorist had often given a hospitable 
reception to a London friend on his business tours. 
At last, he went to town himself, and called at once 
on his friend, in full ex: ation of a suitable return. 

The least he — was to be asked to dinner. 
Instead of this, the friend, looking at him between 
the bars of his little chancellerie, asked his hotel, and 
invited himself to dine there with him. 


tude. So the next time the London gentleman came 





down and presented himself, the countryman held up 
his ten fingers in the form of office-rails, and speak- 
ing through them, said, “What’s your inn? 8 

| be glad to come and dine with you.” 


kept in mind, may help us to meet certain social obli- | 
gations promptly and properly. It is but a new ver. | 


To the provincial sense this was monstrous ingrati- | 
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Shades of Night are falling, so will your shade 
rollers unless you have the genuine HARTSHORN. [Adr. 


peratnat = 
Restorative Wine of Coca is a preventive of sick, 


nervous and congestive headaches, also a wonderful 
| remedy in cases of neuralgia and nervous dyspepsia. 





HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS. 


“FAVORITES WITH MUSICIANS AND 


MUSIC LOVERS.” 
HENRY F. MILLER & SONS PIANO CO., 
"St, Philadelphia, 
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Miller Hall, 156 Tremon 
Association Building, 1428 Chesnut St., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 
Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 
Gives the latest Parisian 

i egains its 





Send for price-list, 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 


While Japanese Princes 


and envoys frequently visit America to learn the 
secrets of our prosperity, the obligations are not always 
world in science 
and invention much that is new. N $ ‘K 
& CO., of No. 112 White Street, can tell you how 
generally the famous Japanese headache cure, Men- 
tholine, which instantly relieves Headache, Tooth- 
ache, and other Nerve Pains, simply by rubbing, has 
been indorsed in this country. Medals for this invention 
have been awarded at the International Exhibitions the 
past two years. It is sold in large and small sizes at 
25 cents and 10 cents respectively. 
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s BOYS «>> GIRLS 
% Ages 8 to 12 yrs. 
SUPPORTS 
Stockings and un- 
derclothes from 
the SHOULD. 
ERS. No Stiff 
cords, No useless 
harness to bother. 

Fits beautifully, 
and with perfect 
ease and free- 
dom. Best and 
Cheapest. Try 
one. For sale ey- 
erywhere. Sample 

by mail 75 cts. 
FOY, HARMON 
& CHADWICK, 
New Haven, Ct. 





fashion. Alwaysr its 

shape after pressure. For 

sale by all Retailers, Be sure | 
that “Improved Lotta” is 

stamped on each Bustle. 

All infringements will 

be prosecu 


NORTH’S VENTILATED BROILER. 


Made of cast iron. 
Weight under 5 lbs, 








Patent 
Pending. 


Has an opening in the centre covered by a rai: 
This, with the raised lugs, holds the meat 
broiler pronety the hot air passing under the n 
out of the openings at the base of the cover, closit 
pores of the meat, preserving the juices and cooking the 
meatevenly. No drip wasted. Broils to perfection on 
any cook-stove with a hot tire without waiting for live 
coals; does not lesson the draft, nor interfere with 
other uses of the stove. Price, &1. To introduce goods 
will ship sample by express on receipt of 50 cents. 

American Vapor Stove Co., Cleveland, O. 


STATEN ISLAND 
‘FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 


5 & 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 
DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS 
and Garments without ripping. Send for Circular 
and Price List. 


press. 





Goods received by Mail and Ex. 
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Is a new effect in decoration, produced 
simple and easy manner by using 


“VESUVIUM” 


For sale by Dealers in Artists’ Materials generally, 
and marufactured only by 


EB. BENTLEY, 


12 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Beware of imitations. The genuine contains no oil 
or turpentine, has no unpleasant odor, requires no 
heating or mixing, and always gives satisfaction. 
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Multitudes 


Are troubled all their lives with Boils 


and Carbuncles — as soon as one is gone 
another makes its appearance. 
cause of this is depraved blood, and 


until that fluid is thoroughly cleansed of 
the poison, there can be no permanent 
What the sufferers need is a| 
course of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla— the best, | 


relief. 


most reliable, and most economical | says: 


Blood medicine in the world. 


John R. Elkins, Editor Stanley oe 


server, Albemarle, N. C., writes: 
was troubled for years with 


BOILS, 


The 


Of People 


Who are afflicted with Dyspepsia, the 
,|majority are beyond the reach of or- 
dinary remedies, and can be cured only 
»| by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. The disease 
has been allowed to run sc long that the 
whole system is affected, and, therefore, 
in need of this powerful Alterative. 
George Garwood, Big Springs, Ohio, 
“‘T was for years a constant suf- 
| ferer from Dyspepsia, but Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla has effected a permanent cure.” 
“T have been using Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla for Dyspepsia, and would say to all 


DYSPEPTICS 





the result of impure blood. I began to | that this medicine relieved me after all 
use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and, in due | other remedies failed.’’ —Kate J. Boyd, 
time, the eruptions all disappeared and | of the editorial staff of New York 


my health was restored.” 


“‘T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
Pills, for boils, sores, and pimples, and | 


Monthly, New York. 
“Being greatly reduced by Dyspepsia, 
I was advised to take Ayer’s Sarsa- 





have found them to be the best medi-| parilla, which entirely cured me.” — 


cine in the world.”— Julius Bernardin, 


Compton, IIl. 


Irs. J. W. Bradlee, Hyde Park, Mass. 
“Until quite recently, I have not seen 


“For several years I was afflicted | a well day for years. I was troubled 


with Boils and 


CARBUNCLES. 


constantly with Dyspepsia and 


LIVER COMPLAINT. 


Knowing the value, in my father’s fam-|I have taken less than ‘our bottles of 


ily, of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, as a remedy 
I determined to try this medicine 
Three or four bottles entirely cured me 
I can conscientiously speak in 
highest terms of 


the | 


, | Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and feel like a new 
.|person.’”?—Mrs. A. L. Chase, Fayette 
. | 8t., Dover, N. H. 

“TI have been a great sufferer from 
Dyspepsia, but after taking Ayer’s Sar- 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


saparilla, and speak from experience.’’| am restored to perfect health.”—Wm. 


—C. M. Hatfield, Farmland, Ind. 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


C. Rose, North Dighton, Mass. 
Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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For the Companion. 


LIVING ON A STAR. 
Light visits earth in many ways; 
Among her clods the sunbeam plays, 
Topaz and emerald giving back 

For pebbles of the wayside track. 


Out of the black and heavy mould, 

The loveliest of her flowers unfold; 
The jagged seams of cleft and ledge 
Glisten with many a golden wedge, 


Whence is her secret radiance won? 

Her darkest caverns feel the sun, 

And, through the gleam of night, she turns 
Toward orbs whereon his splendor burns. 


O, have we learned our errand high,— 
We, chariot-borne along the sky? 

A lamp for other worlds we are; 
Think! we are living on a star! 








The stars are earths, with clog and weight, 
Pacing through orbits small or great, 
Self-hindered, while a mighty thrill 
Draws them forever sunward still. 


And, weighted, with them moves our earth; 
In her own self how little worth! 

Among the unnumbered stars, but one,— 

A lifeless ball, without the sun, 


The sun, that makes the day divine; 

That shapes the gem within the mine, 
And tints the blossom from its root, 
And gives its sweetness to the fruit! 





The sun, among his brother-suns,— 
Host upon host of shining ones! 
Onward, with them, our pathway lies, 
Open to all those heavenly eyes. 
Can we, in that bright cavaleade, 
With sordid aims ourselves degrade ?— 
Be wrong and meanness put afar 
From those who live upon a star! 
Dust, are we, clogged with dust, and yet 
Our — cannot forget; 
Like flowers, heart-open to the light, 
We live by keeping God in sight. 
Dust are we? a ge from on high; 
Children of immortality, 
Sent here to brighten Time's dark even, 
And live on earth as if in heaven, 
In heaven, so near, so Juminous! 
O, when the earth-weight wearies us, 
Let us remember where we are! 
Think! we are living ona star! 

Lucy LARCOM, 


~~ 
For the Companion, 


RECOGNITION. 


A noted German teacher of the material sci- 
ences wrote in his diary: “Il once met a man who 
helped and encouraged me more than all others, 
He was totally separate from me by birth, by 
education, by all his habits and pursuits. I knew 
him but for a few days; then we parted, forever. 
Yet there was between us that secret sympathy, 
and kinship of nature, that enabled us to under- 
stand each other, and to speak true words that 
reached the depths of our needs.”” 

This reminds us of the story told by Lord 
Byron of the Englishman who was his companion 
in Arabia, and who discovered in a caravan which 
they met in the desert his brother, from whom he 
had been parted in infancy. 
more than clasp hands, gaze curiously on each 
other's face, and separate, never probably to meet 
again. 

The “kinship of nature,” of which the German 
talks, lies deeper than even kinship of blood. We 
recognize by instinct the men and women in the 
crowd who are related to us in soul. 

“The chief reward of authorship,” said a well- 
known writer lately, “is the recognition which it 
brings to us from congenial minds.” 

The author, more than any other man, draws 
about him the fellowship of his own clan. He 
knows his allies in the world, while men in other 
professions often walk alone, or make friends 
through accidental circumstances. The reason of 
this is, that the author bares to the public the 
thoughts and emotions which other men carefully 
keep out of sight. 

Are these thoughts not too carefully kept out of 
sight? How often in his life does the ordinary 
man show his soul to his brother? His chief and 
perpetual purpose in the world seems to be to in- 
terpose business, clothes, the gossip of the hour, 
between his true self and his neighbor, as women 
hold up screens and fans to hide their faces. 

If we are afraid to show ourselves as we are, 
how shall our brother know us, or greet us, as the 
caravans pass ? 

The great mass of men screen themselves from 
God in the same way. They go to meet Him in a 
civil, conventional way, through hymns, through 
sermons, even through prayers. But how often 
do they bring their souls face to face with the 
Almighty ? 


oe _ 


Tue Wuite Cross.—The Society of the White 
Cross was founded in England several years ago, 
and marches abreast and in the same direction 
with the Girls’ Friendly Society. It is an organi- 
zation of boys and young men, who wish to en- 
courage purity and decency of life. They have 
four planks in their platform, which are: 

First, To treat all women with respect, and to 
protect them from harm and insult. 

Second, To put down all indecent language and 
cearse jesting. 

Third, To regard the laws of purity and mod- 
esty as equally binding on men as on women. 

Fourth, To spread these doctrines among men, 

This Society may seem to well-bred, modest 


| people a crude and awkward attempt to do good. 
If a boy is not naturally refined and decent, or| 
has not learned to be so in his home, he may | 
not be much improved by joining a society. 

But, unfortunately, all boys are not refined and 
modest, or used to such associations in their | 
homes, and to such as are not, the hold of such | 
an organization is wholesome and helpful. | 


cency, in the romping games common in country | 
society, and above all, in the familiar, so-called 
“friendships” which so many young American 
girls are ready to form with men of whom they 
know little or nothing. 

It is right and proper that men and boys should | 
form a White Cross Society to protect women and | 
young girls. But it is more incumbent on women | 
| and young girls to protect themselves. 

They should be not only innocent, but modest. 





+o 
AT MID-LENT. 


The Carnival is peculiarly the institution of south- 
ern nations, not only because their climate is exactly 
suited to open-air fétes, but for the further and better 
reason that their own pleasure-loving nature easily 
lends itself to the pure enjoyment of nonsense. Car- 
nival proper comes to an end, and the observers of 
| Lent have settled their minds to a proper devotion to 

its solemnity, when they are called upon to relax | 
| their rigor at the arrival of what is known as the | 
Mid-Lent Fétes. 

At Nice—one of the most popular fashionable re- 
sorts on the coast of France—the Carnival is particu- 
larly mad and exciting, and there also the Mid-Lent 
festivities are carried on with a zest quite astonish- 
ing to residents accustomed only to the reserve and 
coolness of the northern temperament. A descrip- 
tion of one occasion will give an idea of the nonsen- 
sical gayety in which the Southern world indulges. 


Three days, beginning with the thirteenth of | 
March, were set aside at Nice for the observance of | 
jollity. A Corso Blanc, or White Corso, was inaugu- 
vated as an experiment, and the regulations an- 
nounced in advance that no carriages would be ad.- | 
mitted to the great Promenade—a beautiful drive | 
skirting the sea—except such as were draped in 
white. } 

At nine o’clock on a serene and lovely evening, the 
Jféte began. The Promenade had previously been 
decorated with flags and Chinese lanterns, and when | 
| the snowy equipages began to arrive with their white- | 
| clad occupants, the scene was like nothing but a 
| gigantic species of fairyland. 

Some of the horses even were covered with trap- 
pings of white, illuminated by a small electric light 

rne upon the head, while others wore only white 
cockades and rosettes. 

There were costumes of all descriptions, from those 
of mock-penitents, wearing long white cassocks and 
cowls, and carrying in the hand lighted candles, to 
the snowy dresses of fashionable ladies, and the sim- 
= long garments of men on foot; the latter disguise 
rresistibly suggested night-gowns and caps. 

For two hours the carriages drove up and down 
the long Promenade, exchanging as they met a fire 
of white flowers, and a peculiar sort of missile com 
posed of tiny shreds of white paper, enclosed in a bit 
of tissue, which opened as it was thrown, allowing 
its contents to descend like a shower of snow. 

The next two days more nearly resembled the Car- 
nival proper. All the beautiful spring afternoon was 
devoted to the throwing of flowers upon the gay 
Promenade. The carriages had become things of 
absolute beauty. In some cases even the spokes of 
the wheels were wound with garlands, the body of 




















They could do little | 





| *Well, I never saw such a time, and such a scat- 


in 
| The afternoon ended, the evening, with its fire- 


| She was an excellent quilter and a little old maid very 


the vehicle being a mass of glowing flowers; and 
once—shame to the owner—a carriage was decorated 
also with gorgeous stuffed birds. 

Boys in masks and dominoes ran about, picking up 
the bouquets that failed to reach their destinations, 
sometimes carefully preserving them, and endeavor- 

to sell them a second time, all dusty as they were. 


works and dancing, passed, and the solemnity of the 
Lenten season again settled over the place. Nothing 
remained but the preserving of all one’s maddest 
moods for next year’s Carnival. 


~@>—_—__—_—_ 
A QUILTING BEE. 


The old-fashioned quilting bee is almost a thing of 
the past, even in rural districts. It has gone to keep 
company with the ghosts of the once popular apple- 
paring and corn-husking gatherings. Much innocent 
amusement is thus lost to the young people of to-day, 
and garrulous ladies are deprived of the solid com- 
fort of discussing for hours neighborhood affairs, 
and fashioning wonderful “herrin’ bones” and 
“feather patterns” in a ‘“double-nine patch,” their 
tongues flying as fast as their needles. “My great- 
aunt,” writes a correspondent, ‘‘used to describe with 
great gusto a quilting-party that was once held at her 
house. Her description of it was very amusing, but 
it is impossible for me to do it justice even in my en- 
deavor to present it in her own words: 


“I'd made a pretty red and green and yellow 
quilt,’ she said, ‘with a white ground and baskets and 
urns and a green vine trailing round the edge. It 
took the premium at our county fair. 

***After it was in the frames I made a quiltin’ and 
invited ten of the best quilters I knew to come and 
help quilt it. Among them was Thyrza Hoffmire. 


lively, and somewhat antic. 

“There never was better company than Thyrza. 
Her tongue kept a steady clickety-clack the whole 
endurin’ time, and she'd keep everybody laughing. 

** ‘She had one of the homliest little yellow dogs I 
ever saw—a miserable, ill-natured cur that wasn’t fit 
for anything under the sun. But Thyrza thought the 
world of the ugly creature, and it tagged at her heels 
wherever she went. The dog came with her to the 
quilting, and tried to crawl under the kitchen-stove ; 
but I drove him out, and the last view I had of him 
at that time was the end of his tail whisking under 
the barn. 

*“*We had that summer, in the orchard near the 
barn, about thirty stands of bees, and one of that 
dog’s freaks was an inordinate liking for honey. He 
preferred it to meat, and sometimes our boys would 
give him honey for the novelty of sceing him eat it. 

“*Well, an hour or more after I had driven him out 
of the kitchen, he must have endeavored to get honey 
out of one of the bee-gums, for we afterwards found 
one of them upset an lying on the ground. I am 
sure that every bee in that hive must have darted out 
and settled on the animal. There must have been 
one for about ev’ry hair. We heard unearthly yelps, 
and a moment later the brute, covered with bees and 
a cloud of the angry insects following him, dashed 
into the sitting-room door, darted between two of the 
women, and went under the quilt as if he had been 
shot. There he rolled and howled so that you could 
have heard him a mile away. 





tering of women. Their screeching and the howls 
of the dog made an unearthly chorus. Every one of 
them jumped on a chair, throwing about their arms 
and flapping their skirts. Then old Mis’ Dinwiddie, 
who weighed over two hundred pounds, threw herself 
on the quilt, ripping it out of the frames and falling 
down upon the dog, drove the yelping cur from his 
retreat. With his mouth open, and bees on his back 
he rushed under the bed, where Loocindy had taken 
refuge, screeching and clawin’ at her false hair to 
drive the infuriated bees away. 

“<«The house was full of the insects, and some of 
the women were badly stung. One of my eyes was 
completely shut by the swelling of the lid, and ’Cindy 
Mack’s nose was three times as big as it ought to have 
been, while Mis’ Dinwiddie had bumps like hills all 
over the top of her head. 

«I reckon we were over half an hour fighting 
those bees and driving them out of the house, and an 
hour afterward one of them d down from some 
hiding-place and pianted his sting in the back of 
Lyddy Cranston’s neck. She gave the awfullest 
screech and throwing out her hands, ran her needle 
*bout half an inch into Calista Dill’s arm. There 
was a duet of screeches and then the disgusted women 
concluded to go home and nurse their wounds. Their 
comments upon Thyrza’s dog were more emphatic 
than scriptural. 

“*Your Uncle Amaziah said it was literally a 
“quilting bee, but the nexttime I made a quilting I 
made sure that no bees were invited.’” 


~~ 
or 





For the Companion. 
WAITING ON A DOG. 


Dear Angelina, tell me. pray, 
In simple words and brief, 
When life’s rough cares upon you weigh, 
How do you find relief? 
My dear Amanda, she replies, 
yhen daily troubles clog, 
I find no other way so wise 
As waiting on a dog. 


To visit homes where sufferers pine, 
And help the humble poor, 

With taste and culture such as mine, 
I never could endure; 

But when the weary hours draw nigh, 
And move with heavy jog, 

I know no earthly joy so high 
As waiting on a dog. 

To keep him blanketed and warm, 
In tasteful, comely dress, 

To hold him gently in my arms, 
And share his sweet caress; 

O when the burdens press me sore 
And my poor mind befog, 

No earthly good can soothe me more 
Than waiting on a dog. 

So, dear Amanda, cheer thee up! 
And to my words give heed; 

Go “po some small and winsome pup, 
Of choice and dainty breed; 

Your higher facuties, I fear, 
May meet some dreadful shog, 

Unless you learn from year to year 
To wait upon a dog. 


eS 
LINCOLN’S TRAVELLING-BAG. 


President Lincoln’s first inaugural address is among 
the most familiar of historic State papers. A curious 
story is related concerning it. When Mr. Lincoln 
knew that he had been elected President, he began 
the composition of the message, knowing that it 
would be one of the most important State papers 
ever read at Washington. He thought and wrote at 
his Springfield home, until he had composed what he 
thought might be printed for his own eyes and those 
of a few intimate friends. 


A local printer put the manuscript into type, for 
explain it as we can, a man’s composition is more 
easily corrected, even by himself, in print than in 
manuscript. Mr. Lincoln read and re-read the 
printed copy, reconstructed many sentences several 
times, and then had four copies of the message 
printed on foolscap paper. 

When the President-elect started from Springfield 
for Washington, he locked the four copies in his bag, 
which—and here was his mistake—he intrusted to his 
oldest son, Robert. 

In the course of time, the Presidential party reached 
Harrisburg, where they met with an enthusiastic re- 
ception. Mr. Lincoln was shown to his room at the 
hotel, where, having ‘“‘washed up,” he said, ‘Bob, 
where’s that grip-sack ?” 

The son was “taken all aback,” as the bag was not 
in the room. He scratched his head, and then con- 
fessed that in the excitement caused by the recep- 
tion, he had let a waiter take the sack. 

r. Lincoln’s heart leaped to his mouth, as he 
thought of the possible loss of the message which 
had taken him weeks to compose. He went down 
stairs in two or three jumps, asked for the bag, and 
was coolly told by the nonchalant hotel clerk that he 
would probably find it in the gage-room. 

Into that room he rushed, and saw an immense pile 
of trunks and bags. Among these he thought he 
recognized his own. He pulled it out; the key fitted 
it; he opened it, and saw inside half-a-dozen paper 
collars and a flask of whiskey. 

Tumbling the baggage right and left, as if break- 
ing up a jam of logs, he finally espied his own sack, 
and on opening it, found the four copies of the 
4 

On his arrival at Washington, Mr. Lincoln gave 
one printed copy to Mr. Seward, and another to the 
venerable Francis P. Blair. They read it, and sug- 
gested a few unimportant changes, which were made. 
A corrected copy was made in a fair hand, and from 
that Mr. Lincoln read at his inauguration. 
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FIGHT WITH PORCUPINES. 


The porcupine,—often erroneously called the hedge- 
hog, a name which belongs to a much smaller animal 
not found in America,—is a very original, queer-look- 
ing creature, about twice the size of a woodchuck. 
The entire upper surface of its body is covered with 
sharp, barbed quills, from one to four inches in 
length, which can be erected at pleasure, and are so 
loosely attached to the skin as to adhere to any ani- 
mal with which they are brought into violent contact. 
Naturally enough, the wearers of this formidable 
armor are usually let alone and become compara. 
tively fearless. 


According to a recent despatch to the New York 
Sun, these animals have suddenly appeared in large 
numbers in a certain part of Pennsylvania, where 
many valuable dogs havé been killed or disabled by 
them; and the same paper narrates an encounter be- 
tween several of them and a fox-hunter. 

“Tra Finley had a very exciting experience with a 
family of them, not long ago. He was hunting foxes, 
and came suddenly upon a porcupine lying lazily upon 
a rock. Finley’s dog attacked the animal at once as 
it lay dozing in the sun, to all appearances a most 
peaceable and harmless creature. 

“At the first onslaught, however, the porcupine 
brought its sharp quills into play, and the dog beat a 
hasty retreat, his head filled with quills sunk deeply 
into the flesh. Finley took aim at the porcupine, 
which showed a strong inclination the 
offensive, but before he fired, three more of the 
family came out of the brush, and the four rushed 
fiercely toward the hunter. 

“Finley shot and killed one of them, but the others 
pressed him so closely that he could use his gun only 
asaclub. Backing round and round in a eircle, he 
managed to keep the three infuriated little animals 


off, but they were so wary and active that they suc- 











| ceeded in avoiding his blows. He was afraid to turn 
and run, and as his exertions were tiring him out, he 
began shouting for help. 

“Peter Meyers heard the shouts, where he was at 
work chopping in the woods, and hurried to the spot 
with his axe. He killed one of the porcupines, and 
the other two gave up the fight and disappeared in 

| the brush. Finley was nearly exhausted, and but for 
| the timely arrival of Meyers would soon have been 
overcome by the fierce and persistent animals.” 
a 
| INDIAN STORIES. 


The editor of the Boston Courier tells two stories 
of the Indians in the upper valleys of the Kennebec 
River, which illustrate drolly the propensities of the 
interesting and peaceable red men of that region, 
who, as a tribe, have now almost disappeared. The 
Kennebec Indians had given up their lands to the 
whites, and left the new settlers in undisputed pos. 
session, but they seemed to feel that they had a right 
to ask the farmers for a portion of the fruits of the 
soil. They begged persistently. 








There was one farmer in particular whose garden 
was noted for its excellent fruit, who received many 
visits from his Indian neighbors. One old Indian 
came and pleaded one day : 

*“Eenemost water, no _ water; eenemost pump- 
kin, no quite pumpkin; bery much me want him.” 

| The farmer could not possibly make out what he 
meant, but called his daughter, who was quick at 
comprehending the English of the Indians, to inter. 
pret for him. The Indian repeated his request very 
earnestly : 

“Eenemost water, no quite water; eenemost pump. 
kin, no quite net ge very much me want him!” 

“What on earth does he mean, Harriet?” asked 
the farmer. 

“Why, a watermelon, of course, father,” said the 
daughter, laughing. 

One day an Indian woman, who was visiting a 
white friend, complained to this friend of the unnec- 
essary length of the name John, or, as she pronounced 
| it, ‘““Johorrn.” 





“Why not have short name?” she inquired of this 
white sister, who had a little son whom she had just 
;named John. “Call him Eeshy-ishy-oshy-oo George 
| Wampum shoony-katoo; short name, and speak him 
| quick!” 
| Strange to say, the white woman did not adopt the 
| Indian’s suggestion, and her son grew up with the 
| long and unpronounceable name John, instead of the 
| “easy one” that the Indian woman had suggested. 


oe 


TRUST WELL WARRANTED. 


Some erring men need only a kind word and a 
helping hand to ensure their reformation. The benev- 
| olent people who trust human nature sufficiently to 
offer such help to all chance comers may be deceived, 
but they are also at times abundantly rewarded. The 
editor of a Georgian paper is so noted for his deeds 
of charity that he is often imposed upon, but he can 
| afford to laugh over his failures in the face of a suc- 
cess like the following : 


About eleven o’clock one night he was awakened 
from a sound sleep by some one stumbling over a 
chair in an adjoining room. He seized his pistol, and 
running in there, soon had a burglar by the collar. 
Holding him fast, he struck a light, and the features 
of a young man were disclosed. 

“What do you want?” asked the editor; but the 
fellow was so frightened that he could only stammer 
out the fact that he had been driven to desperation 
by hunger. 

“Why did you not go to work?” 

*T could get no work, sir.” 

«What is your occupation?” 

“T am a mechanic.” 

‘Would you work if you had a job?” 

“Yes, I would. I never attempted to steal before. 
I was so hungry, I had to do something.” 

Making him sit down, the editor looked at him a 
few moments, and remarked, ‘‘I believe you are tell- 
ing me the truth. Here is a half-dollar. Go to some 
restaurant and get something to eat, and come here 
to-morrow, and I will find you a job. But don’t try 
stealing any more.” 

The poor fellow broke down completely, and next 
day, true to his word, he came to the office, was given 
a job, and afterwards became an honest, hard-working 
citizen of the town.—Atlanta Constitution. 


——__—_+or— 
ODD JUMBLE OF SPEECH. 


The Canadian province of Quebec is a sort of mod- 
ern Babel. The old French families keep up the use 
of their language with a just national pride. The 
later English, of course, use their own, for where is 
an instance known of the English ever taking up an- 
other language? Then, too, the currency is a mix- 
ture of English, French, and the Federal currency of 
the United States. A visitor to the Dominion gives 
the following observation on this point: 


I remember watching an auctioneer in St. John’s, 
near Montreal, who carrried on business by using 
English and French at the same time. He would put 
up some article for sale with: 

“Now, here goes this valuable lot! 
sieurs et mesdames ! 

“Will any one make an offer? Thank you, sir! 
Trois écus pour ces choises-ci! Mon Dieu, c'est le 
vol! Merci bien, Monsieur Jacques. 

“Four dollars bid! The chairs actually going at one 

und! No, sirr! Une autre fois pour vingt shil- 

ings. Allez, allez donc, mes enfants. 

“‘Won’t somebody say four and a quarter? (es 
choises sont trés-bon marché 4 cing écus. I’ve thoughts 
of buying them myself at thirty shillings. Quatre 
écus trente sous ! thank ye, ma’am!”’ 

And thus he continued over various small pieces of 

roperty during more than an hour, his tongue never 
hag ing, his readiness in either language seemingly 
unshakable. 





Venez, mes- 


——_—+e+—___—_ 
GIN AND WATER. 


It is not always necessary to attack a man with the 
sledge-hammer of argument to prevent him from 
taking a wrong path. A cleverly turned joke, admin 
istered with tact, often serves a distinctly philan- 
thropic purpose. 


An English manufacturer, who was noted for his 
natural shrewdness, as well as for the good-will he 
bore his men, one day wanted some work done which 
could only be managed by a certain skilled workman. 

Unfortunately, the man was given to drink, and a 
bargain was struck that, besides his wages, he should 
have unlimited gin and water. ° 

‘Now mind,” said the master, “you promise to 
drink up what I first give you, before you touch a 
drop more.” 

As the work went on, the man asked for his gin. 

“How much will you start with?” 

“Sixpen’orth.” 

“Now gin and water, mind you; and you must 
drink it all before you drink again. Hot or cold?” 

“Cold.” 


“Allright. Here goes! Bring me a pail of water.” 


It was brought, and into it the gin was poured. 
The man was taken aback, but he was held to his 
bargain, and finished the work. He went awa 


sober, ae . wi 
not to —¢ 


in his ket, and—a result 
is eountounnee illuminated by @ 
of the joke. 
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For the Companion. 


PETE. | 


“Please, mamma, tell me a story,” teased Edna, 


tossing back a cloud of yellow hair, and resting| him busily at work in their carrot-bed, and had | mamma answered. 


her small elbows upon my knees, in anticipation 

of her request being at once granted, as usual. 
‘*What shall it be ?” 
“Oh, once when ,you’s 

a little girl, mamma, 


| 


| yard, with his mouth wide open and squealing his 


times done mischief, when I heard a great out- | 
cry. 
“The next moment Pete came racing into the 


very loudest. 
| J just caught a glimpse of him as he scooted 
past me into the kitchen and hid himself in the 
dresser-cupboard, the door of which stood open, 
among the herb-bags. 

“But he still squealed and ‘oofed,’ as if in 
\ great panic, and when I dragged him out, I found 
his poor, kinky little tail was being pinched aw- 
fully with a split stick astride it. 





““My naughty cousins, Tom and Ned, had found | 
put it on his tail as a punishment. 

“It was of no use begging any longer. Into 
the pen Pete had to go, and he grew so fat that he | 


could scarcely see. In the fall he was sold with | 
the other pigs, and with the money father bought | 
me a bright merino dress. But I did not enjoy it 
much.” CHRISTINE STEPHENS. 
—— +o 
For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


One day Nora was away and mamma had the 
ironing to do. Nelly watched her with much 
interest. 

‘*What makes ’ou do vat?” she asked, after a 
time. 

“JT iron the clothes to take the wrinkles out,” 


Three-year-old Nelly was silent for a moment. 
Then she burst forth, ‘Well, ven, why tan’t ’ou 
iron out dreat-dramma’s face ?” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
2. 


ENIC 
A little word with whicl 


3MA. 


1 you’re well acquainted, 


What all good artists did before they painted; 





"bout as big as me,” said 





Edna, to start me off 
easily. 

“Well, then, once when 
I was a little girl, about 
as big as you, what do 
you guess my father gave 
me for a birthday pres- 
ent >” 

“Oh, I couldn't, mam- 
ma! ’Twas so long ago.” 

“A tiny pig! Its vicious 
mother had destroyed all 
its little brothers and sis- 
ters, and it was with diffi- 
culty that this one was 
rescued. 

“TI fed it for some time 
with a teaspoon, then 
taught it to drink warm 
milk from a bowl. 

‘It had the pinkest nose 
and ears, and the very 
kinkiest tail you ever saw. 
Its body was dotted with 
black spots, and I washed 
him every day. 

*“T called him Pete, and 
he would run to me when 
he heard me call his 
name. 

‘He used to sleep nights 
in a box of warm straw 
in the shed. 

‘“‘He liked to lie in my 
lap, like a kitten. 

“T had broken my big 
doll, and I used to dress 
Pete up in her clothes, 
and with a little kerchief 
tied down snug over his 
ears, put him in my doll’s 
bed for a nap. 

“He liked it pretty 
well, too—after he was 
dressed. But he rebelled 
loudly when I would try 
to pull his legs through 
the dress-sleeves. They 
were rather tight. 

“Aunt Dolly protested 
that I would pull his legs 
out of joint. But I never 
did. 

“Then his tail was al- 
ways quirking, even in 
his sleep, making his 
dress - skirt wriggle so 
comically !—as though a 
mouse were under it. 

“But one day his cun- 
ning little tail got caught 
in the kitchen door, which 
took out several kinks, 
and it never looked so 
pretty afterward. 

“Then he used to get 
his nose scratched awfully 
from rooting old Dinah, 
the cat, when she laid 
down to take a nap in the 
chimney corner. 

“After Pete got a few 
weeks old, he stayed out 
of doors most of the time ; 
but when hungry, he 
would always run to the 
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house. 

“If he found the door 
shut, how he would squeal! Even Aunt Dolly, 
who didn’t like him, was glad to let him in. 
Then if I did not get his dinner at once, he would 
follow me about, grab my dress-skirt in his 
mouth, and shake it as hard as he could. 

“One day he followed me to school, like Mary’s 
little lamb, you know. But, like him, Pete didn’t 
feed about in the grass. He tipped over the chil- 
dren’s dinner-pails and ate all their dinner. What 
a fuss there was then! 

“After a time Pete got very mischievous in the 
garden, biting off the tender lettuce and gnawing 
everything he could find. 

“I begged that he should not be put with the 
other pigs in the dirty pen, and to please me father 
tied him in the clover-field back of the house. 

“But one morning he got loose. I could not 
find him anywhere at home, and I was about to 
start off to Uncle Daniel’s, where he had several 


For the Companion. 
A FUNNY DENTIST. 


Gracie had a loose tooth. 

“Why, that must come out!’’ said mamma. 

“Oh no!” cried Gracie. ‘It'll hurt!’ 

“Because pretty soon another little tooth will 
come pushing along behind it,” went on mamma, 
“and I want it to come straight and even. Let 
mamma pull this one, dear.” 

“Oh no!”* cried the little girl again; and she put 
her hand tight over her mouth, and ran out to 
play in the yard. 

Pretty soon Uncle Ed swung the gate open. He 
always had something in his pocket for Gracie. 
This time it was a big sweet apple. 

“But you must ask your mamma if you can 
eat it,” said he. 

Mamma said “Yes,” and the little girl sat down 








by the window to eat her apple. It was a very 
sweet apple, and Gracie enjoyed it very much. 
All at once she gave a little cry : 

«““Why—why—here's a bone in my apple, mam- 
ma, sure’s you live!” 

“Oh, I guess not,” said mamma; “I guess it’s 
a seed.” 

“No,” persisted Gracie, ‘‘it’s just as white and 
hard, mamma!” 

A twinkle came into mamma’s eyes at that. 
“Let me see it,” said she. Then she laughed right 
out. “Go and look in your mouth, dear,” she 
said. 

Gracie went to the glass. 
mouth. 

“OQ mamma,” she cried, “‘there’s a hole come 
where my tooth was! Why-ee! did the apple 
pull it, mamma ?” 

But mamma only laughed, 


She opened her 
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Answers to Puzzles 


2. 1, Olive; 2, Orange ; 
Creek ; 5, Cherry ; 6:Lemon ; 


A name that’s borne by 
many a merry fellow; 

The joy of fathers, black or 
white or yellow ;— 

Now join, in order, all these 
words together, 
Put on your guessing-cap, 
and tell me whether 
You know about the per- 
son herein named; 
For he was wise and brave 
as well as famed, 

The hero of a fight where 
many fell, 

A general and president, as 
well; 

The fifteenth of that month 
when fierce winds blow, 

Saw this man’s birth, just 
six score years ago. 


2. 


SQUARE 
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WORD. 
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Or oh 


ee 8 EES 


6** * * 
1. Base-word—A tract of 
country which was long 
owned by the Russians, 
and, by a treaty which was 
arranged March 13th, 1867, 
was bought by the United 
States for about seven mil- 
lion dollars. 2. Women of 
entle and refined manners. 
3. Worships with profound 
reverence. 4. An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the 
number of vibrations cor- 
responding to any specified 
musical sound. 5. Sharper. 
6. To affirm positively. 


3. 
DEFINITIONS. 


The 18th of March is the 
festival day of a sainted 
king of the English Saxons. 

From a mineral curtail 
local position, and what re- 
mains is the name of the 
king. . 

In the superstitions of 
the time the day was hon- 
ored by the blossoming of 
a royal flower. The de- 
finitions below, each repre- 
senting a letter, spell the 
name given by the Saxons 
to this flower. 

A body of water; the 
name of a certain river; to 
be bound to pay; two trees 
of a certain kind springing 
from one root; as a prefix 
to old Hebrew names--a 
fountain; “the lamp of the 
body ;” a printer’s measure ; 
a vegetable; in old English; 
apart of the head; do exist ; 
& pronoun; yes; ameasure. 


4. 
ULIAR DIAGONALS. 


PEC 
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Across. 


1. Large reptiles. 

2. Cohesion. 

3. Short passages. 

4. An excessive load, or 
burden. 

5. To commit. 

6. One who is guilty of 
literary theft. 

7. Entrance. 

8. To mismanage. 

9. A pear. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9— 
The name of a celebrated 
painter who died on March 
15th, 1534. 

10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20.—The name of a 
saint whose festival occurs 
on March 17th. 

F. S. F. 





Conundrum. 
Why is a poor man like 
the letter E? He is in ad. 
verse circumstances. 


in Last Number. 


RCH 
ILE 
PEN 
EAN 
NNA 
; 3, Peach Bottom; 4, Apple 
7, Mulberry. 
EM-E 
AT-E 
EE-D 
AP -T 
ON-Y 
Go-R 


4. 1, Rutherford B. Hayes; 2, Ulysses S. Grant; 
3, Abraham Lincoln; 4, Andrew Johnson; 5, James 
A. Garfield; 6, Franklin Pierce. 


Lex 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
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time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
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our books unless this is done, 
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PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
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For the Companion. 
POISON PLANTS. 
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| “the great red spot” on the Jovian disc. It is about 
| twenty-five thousand miles long and six or seven 
| thousand miles wide. It was first noticed in 1878, 
and was a conspicuous object for three years. In 
| 1ksz, it grew dim; in 1885, a cloud threatened to hide 
| it entirely, but, during the last year, it has become as 
| plain as it was in 1882. 
| It is supposed to indicate the great disturbances 
| that mark the condition of our distant brother-planet, 
but the men of science are no nearer finding out its 
cause than they were when it first appeared. 


| ‘The interest of telescopic observation centres in 
| 


+ 
ABOUT BADGERS. 


Badgers have never been familiar to people in the 
Eastern States, but are common in the Northwest. 
Their habits of life are suited to an open country, 
with a dry soil, such as lies along the eastern slope of 
the Rocky Mountains. In the “‘Hunting-Trips of a 
Ranchman,” there is given a good and entertaining 
account of these creatures. 


Badgers are more commonly found round prairie- 
dog towns than anywhere else, and they get their 
chief food by digging up the prairie-dogs and gophers 
with their strong forearms and long, stout claws. 
They are not often found wandering away from their 
homes in the daytime;but if so caught, are easily 
run down and killed. 

A badger is a most desperate fighter, and an over- 
match for a coyote, his hide being very thick, and his 
form so squat and strong that it is hard to break his 
back and legs, while his sharp teeth grip like a steel 
trap. 

‘A very few seconds allow him to dig a hole in the 





ground, into which he can back all — his head; 
and when thus placed, with his rear and flanks pro- 
tected, he can beat off a dog many times his own 
81ze. 

A young badger one night came up round the 
ranch-house, and began gnawing at some bones that 
had been left near the door. Hearing the noise, one 
of my men took a lantern and went outside. 

The glare of the light seemed to make the badger 
stupid, for after looking at the lantern a few mo- 
ments, it coolly turned and went on eating the scraps 
of flesh on the bones, and was knocked on the head | 
without attempting to escape. 


—>—— 


“DECOLLOTY.” 


Low-necked dresses are conducive both to pneu- 
monia and to immodesty. An old man—the mer- 





There are many species of these plants belonging 
to the Sumach family,—known to the botanist under | 
the general name of Rhus,—widely scattered through- 
out North America. The most important are the 
Poison Oak, a shrub from one to three feet high, its 
leaves having three leaflets; Poison Ivy, which is, of 
course, a vine; and Poison Sumach, or Swamp Su 
mach, also popularly called Dogwood, and scientiti 
eally 


known as Rhus Venenata, or poisonous rhus. 
Each is well known where it is common. They are | 
all similar in their poisonous character. 

While many persons are wholly unsusceptible to | 
their poison, many others are poisoned by handling | 
the plants, and some even by the emanations from 
them. 


The suffering from these poisons is severe. | 
rhere is an intolerable itching and burning, and if 
another part of the body is brought into contact with 
the affected part, it becomes equally affected. The 
whole body sometimes swells, and there are local 
inflammations, and pustules filled with an acrid fluid. | 

The question of a cure is one of much importance 
to the sufferer. Some of the 


been suggested are useless; 


remedies which have 
others painful; others 
dangerous. The Medical Record (September 18, 1886) | 
contains communications on the subject from several 
physicians, each giving his own experience, with 
remedies employed by him. 

Dr. R. G. Williams, of Whitney, Texas, writes 
that a strong decoction of the common cup-oak bark, 
boiled to the consistency of tar, and applied by means 
of a camel’s-hair brush, or an ordinary brush, or 
mop, two or three times, is very efficacious. 

Dr. J. B. Kell, of Delphos, Ohio, had himself been 
poisoned six times, the last attack rendering his feat- | 
ures barely recognizable. What sufferers generally 
want is an immediate relief of the smarting pain 
and intense itching. 


While he found the common | 
remedies beneficial, he did not obtain the desired re- | 
lief until he applied to the inflamed parts a saturated | 
solution of potassium chlorate. The effect of this 
was exceedingly gratifying. The linen with which it 
is applied should be changed once an hour. 

Dr. J. R. Flowers, of Columbus, Ohio, says of a 
severe case’ “An old native Indian gathered a quan. 
tity of boneset, and after pounding the tops and 
leaves toa pulp, applied it to the parts affected dur 
ing the night. The next morning the swelling had 
Since that time I have used the 
fluid extracts of the same for all my cases, and the 
result has been an immediate cure. Several of my 
medical friends have tried it, and the result has in 
every case been very satisfactory.” 


all disappeared 


JUPITER AS EVENING STAR. 

A very brilliant star may be seen, about nine o'clock, 
on an evening of the middle of March, rising grandly 
above the horizon, far larger and brighter than any 


| chant in his native village—who had visited Washing 


ton for the first time, went home both sadder and 
wiser. As he had large influence in the county in 
which he lived, the wife of the Representative in 
Congress from his district sent the old country mer- 
chant’s daughter an invitation to spend several weeks 
with her in Washington. The old man read the let- 
ter and handed it to his wife. After sitting a few 
moments in thought, he turned to her and said | 

*Do you know w’at a decolloty dress is?” 

“I’m not sure that I do, Isaac; but I reckon it’s a 
material somethin’ like silk.” 

“No, yer off there. ‘Decolloty’ means no waist to 
speak of.” | 

“What? A dress without a waist /” 

_“Yes; and there’s plenty of ’em in Washington. 
You see women there standing halt-clad in cold, | 
draughty parlors, shaking hands with a passel of | 

: z , r », ' 
unprincipled dandy’s that go off and make fun of ’em! 
No hospitality, no dress-waists, no sense, no noth 
in’; but there they stand, grinnin’—grinnin’—and 
shaking somebody or other’s hand. They go and 
go to these receptions till they drop dead of pneu 
monie! and then some other ridiculous people take 
their place and shake hands and grin and go half 
clad. 

“Do you want our Lucy to do that way? I’m sure 
yer don’t any more than I do, and no more would 
Tom Bowles thet she means ter marry. I tell ye, 
Sary, them decolloty dresses is the cause of much 
domestic trouble and frequent lung diffikilty !” 


__— > ae —__—— 
PHONETICS, 


If people were to write our language as carelessly 
as many speak it, the result would be something 
strange. The clipping of familiar words, and partic- 
ularly the huddling of as many together in a bunch 
as we can find breath to speak, make a curious lan- 
guage, as this will show! 

Specimens of boys’ conversation like the following 
may be called short-hand talking: ‘‘Warejego las- 
night:” 

*Hadder skate.” 

“Jerfind the ice hard’ngood?” 





“Yes; hard’nough.” 

“Jer goerlone ?” 

“No; Bill’n Joe wenterlong.” 

“Howlate jerstay?” 

*Pastate.” 

“Lemmeknow wenyergoin’, woncher? 
go’nshowyer howto skate.” 

“H—m! _ Ficoodnt skate better’n you, I'd sell 
out’n-quit !” 

“Well, we'll tryerace ’nseefyercan.” 


I wanter 


—< 


AN EFFICIENT FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Orientals are not much given to modern improve. 
ments. They believe in doing everything as the 
fathers did, and would rather starve in the old way 
than fare sumptuously in any new one. An English 
traveller in Morocco writes : 


I was present at a big fire in Tangier, when the 
helplessness of the Moors in cases of emergency was 





of the twinkling mysteries that surround it. 

rhis radiant star is Jupiter, the giant member of 
the sun’s family, and the most beautiful star, with 
the exception of Venus, that adorns the sky. If his 
course be watched, he will be seen to rise four min- 


exemplified. A sort of extemporized fire-brigade of 
blacks and Moors was formed, but their method of 
| extinguishing the flames would have astonished a 
| London fireman. 

It consisted of sending negroes by twos and threes 
down to the beach, some quarter of a mile distant, 
each with one small basket on his head, which he 





utes earlier every night, bringing him in view at eight 
o'clock on the first of April. On the 2ist of April, 
he will rise at sunset, reach the meridian at midnight, 
and set at sunrise. He is thenin opposition or “oppo 
site” to the sun, and at his nearest point to the earth. 

rhe two or three months before and after opposi- 
tion give the best opportunity for the study of this 
superb planet. Observers with unusual visual powers 
may now see the largest of his moons with the naked 
eye, and the four moons are easily visible in a marine 
glass. Even Jupiter himself was seen in full day- 
light by some keen-sighted European observers on sev- 
eral mornings in December and January last, from 
seven o'clock to ten o’clock. The king of the stars 
was only a tiny shining point. 

This is the time, too, when surpassingly beautiful 
views of him may be enjoyed with the telescope to 
bring him out in his noble proportions, the shadowy 
belts, gracing the fair round dise with their changing 
forms, and lovely tints of varied hue, while the reti- 
uue of shining moons completes the celestial picture. 


filled with sand; then trotting back, poured it on the 
fire, and returned for more. « 

If jabbering and a could have put out 
the flames, little damage would have been done; as it 
was, the house was completely gutted. 


—_—— 


A FRENCH banker expressed the wish to write a 
lay with Scribe, the dramatist, which play he would 
ring out regardless of expense, provided his name 
figured on the bills with Scribe’s as his collaborator. 
Scribe declined the - osal in a note, in which he 
said that an ass and a horse never worked well to 
-. He had his little joke, as he thought, until 
re received the banker’s reply, which was: ‘What 

| do you mean by calling me a horse?” 


“I pon’T mind giving up my neckties before the’ 
| half worn out,” said a society young man yesterday, 
| ‘because they look pretty in crazy-quilts. But I’m 
oing to draw the line on my married lady friends 
hereafter.” 

“Why?” asked a friend. 

“The last lot of scarfs I gave to Mrs. ——, her hus- 
| band has been wearing ever since. Do you blame 
| me?”—Buffalo Courier. 
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FERRY’S SEEDS 


Payson’s is the most reliable Ink for plain or deco- 
rative marking on linen, It is sold by all Stationers. 
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vigorous and healthy growth of hair. (Ade. = 4 


Largest Stock of Delaware 
in America, also 1,000,000 


GRAPE! other varieties Grape 


Why have Vineyardists used 3,000,000 of my Vines 
in 5 years? Send trial order, and you will know why. 
Address, A.S. WATSON, Westtield, Chautq. Co., N. ¥ 


‘6 
IT TELLS THE WHOLE STORY” 
VAUGHAN ’S 1887 Seed Catalogue is 
mailed free with one packet of either 
Powder-Horn, Dipper or Nest Egg 
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DIAMOND COLLECTION 


146 & 148 W. Washington 8t., CHICAGO, 
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: 
BURPER  & FLOWER SEEDS %. 


FOR 1887 ONLY we have prepared a Special 
Diamond Collection of 15 New and 
Choice Annuals, the most beautiful varieties, that 
should be in every garden. 4@~These are not com- 
mon, cheap flowers, but the very choicest of their kind, 
including beautiful novelties. FOR 50 CTS. in cash 
or postage stamps, we will mail one regular size packet 
each of New Imperial German Pansies, 
of grand form, large size, wonderful beauty and diver- 
sity of colors and markings,—Seed of over fifty superb 
varieties of this famous strain mixed. Steliata 
Splendens Phlox.—Immense trusses of large 
vivid crimson flowers, each with a large white star in 
the center. The Eldorado Marigoid.— 
Magnificent bushes with 75 to 100 immense double 
flowers, of perfect shape and bright colors. New 
Dwarf Calliopsis.—A novelty of real beauty. 
Tom Thumb Nasturtium, Empress of 
India.—Very dark foliage and brilliant scarlet 
flowers. Improved Double Mixed Pop- 
py.—A grand strain. New Annual Chrys- 
anthemums.—All the most beautiful varieties 
of the popular “ Painted Daisies.” New Doubie 
Gaillardian. Prince of Orange Calen- 

ula.—Brighter than Meteor. Double Rose- 
flowered Portulaca.— All colors. Fireball 
Helichrysum.—A beautiful everlastin 
bena Hy brida, extra fine mix 
magnificent strain alone is 20 cts. per pkt. 
flowering German Ten- 
New Clarkia, Mrs. Langtry and New 
Virginia Stock, Fairy Queen. 


,_ a One packet each of the above 15 choice Annuals mailed, postpaid, for 50 ets., or five of these Diamond 
Collections for $2.00. Illustration and directions for culture printed on each packet of the fifteen varieties. Have you seen 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1887? If not, write for it to-day. It will be 


mailed free to all who intend to purchase 

. Seeds. It is ahandsome book of 128 pages, 

with colored plates and hundreds of illustrations. It describes Rare Novelties in Vegetable and Farm 
Seeds and many beautiful NEW FLOWERS, some of w 

SEEDS are warranted by us and acknowledged by thousands of planters to be unsurpassed and rarely equaled. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. Seed Growers, 


Warehouses: {ona 476 & 498 York Avenue, {PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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In the White Swan we have the finest double White Geranium ever introduced, and, unlike 
other double white geraniums, it is suitable for bedding, and flowers as profusely as the best single varieties. It is 
of dwarf, compact growth, with handsome, banded foliage of a light, healthy green. The perfect double flowers are 
unsurpassed for cut flowers; they are borne in large trusses, and are spotless, snowy white, retaining their pure white- 
ness even in the heat ofsummer. Unlike most illustrations of highly lauded novelties, the above engraving does not 
exaggerate the profuse flowering character of a well-grown plant—i0/, trusses and buds having been counted by us upon 
a single exhibition plant, at the Royal Horticultural Society's Exhibition in England, last July. On our grounds the 
plants were one mass of buds and bloom. The White Swan is sure to astunish and delight all who grow it. 
Good plants 35 cts. each. 

STORM KING—The New Double Perpetual Flowering Fuchsia.—This grand plant is of 
most beautiful weeping habit The buds are balls of glowing scarlet-crimson. 


- The flowers continue to grow larger and 
larger, until they often reach the enormous size of tea-cups. The sepals are of the same glowing crimson of the buds, 
by pai double corolla is of delicate waxy whiteness, elegantly penciled. Strong plants 35 cts. each; 4 for $1.00. 


DE ROSE.—The buds are extra large, of exquisite form and remarkable substance, while the full 
flowers are very double and measure from 31 to 4 inches across. The color is a soft, delicate creamy white. It blooms 
abundantly, and is equally desirable for summer or winter flowering. Good strong plants 35 cts. each. 

New White ion Flower—CONSTANCE ELLIOTT.— From its rapid growth, often growing 


ten to twelve feet high in a season, the plants ifi i ’ 7 ful 
qnow-white | ena P ny plants present a magnificent sight when covered with the racemes of graceft 


SCOTT'S WHITE NOVELTY COLLECTION FOR 1887 


neatly boxed, sent b 
Flowers deser 


Ten Lovely Snow- 

* white Flowers, all 
mail, postpaid, for $1.00, embracing one good strong plant each of the Four Superb New 
*ribed above, and also one packet of seed each of the wonderful Snow-Queen Candy- 
tuft, a new species of rare beauty, blooms very early, and is one mass of lovely snow-white tufted flowers; SNOW- 
ball Dianthus, dwarf bushy plants with abundant double white flowers, of delicate beauty and rich fragrance ; 
Little Gem Sweet Alyssam, the flowers are little gems of purest white, and more than four hundred clusters of 
have been counted on a single plant; The Double White Perfection Balsam, The Giant 

hite Spiral Mignonette, and The Snowdrift Poppy, delicately fringed, snowy-white. Never 
before have such beautiful, pure white flowers been offered for sale,—some of the varieties being introduced this year 
for the firsttime. >All the above ten varieties of Beautiful White Flowers, both plants and seeds, will be sent, 
= by mail, to any address, for Ome dollar, and guaranteed to give splendid satisfaction to all purchasers. 
nd Cash, Stamps, Postal Note or P.O. Order. To all who mention Tu1s PAPER and send 10 cts. extra, we will put in 


one 25 ct. packet of Scott's Mammoth Belgian Pansies, the largest-flowered and most beautiful pansies. 
Sco TS CATALOGUE OF FLOW FOR 1887, with elegant illustrations and a lovely 
Beautiful Colored Plate of Scott’s New Mammoth 


Pansies, will be sent FREE, to any address. We grow and sell FLOWERS ONLY. 38 YEARS’ 
—- enables us to select the Best Warieties, and our unsurpassed facilities to produce the Finest 
Plants and SEEDS at the Lowest Prices. WRITE TO-DAY, as this advt. will not appear again. 


ROBERT SCOTT & SON 


9 Penrose Nurseries, 


19th & Catharine Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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For the Companion. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
By Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
President of the Institute of Technology, Boston. 
FIRST PAPER. 


Much has been said, of late, about industrial 
education; but it is to be feared that many per- 
sons, who have assented, in a general way, to the 
plea for it, when made in their hearing, have, 
nevertheless, a very vague notion as to what is 
meant by it, and, much more, as to the means by 
which the object proposed might be attained. 

It may be worth while, then, as the subject is 
likely to come increasingly under discussion, to 
make a few simple distinctions which shall set the 
question at issue fairly in view of the readers of 
the YoutH’s COMPANION. 

The term, industrial education, may properly 





| pupils. 


are taught; in the former, the object is the mas- 
tering of an art, perhaps the mere acquisition of 
a knack. 

The difference between the two classes of schools 
is not less marked, when we pass to consider the 
The pupils of the school of technology 
are not to become workmen, they are not even to 
become, to a great extent, the overseers or super- 
intendents of labor. The pupils of trade-schools, 
on the other hand, are destined to perform the 
actual manual labor, in the trade which they are 
severally set to acquire, watch-making, carriage- 
building, or what not. 

It follows from this, that, while comparatively 
few young persons are found at sixteen, seventeen 
or eighteen years of age, to have the native abili- 
ties and the early training required for undertak- 
ing successfully the studies of the school of tech- 
nology, almost any one who has had the usual 
elementary school training may enter a trade- 
school to advantage. It will be necessary to grade 
and regrade such a body of scholars; some will | 
get on twice or three times as fast as others; 
some will show aptitudes for the highest and finest | 
parts of the work, while others will have to con- 
tent themselves with taking a lower place on the | 
scale; but in one place or another, there is, in 
schools of this character, room for all; the in- 
struction can be brought down to the level of the 
humblest; it can be made very simple and direct; 
and time enough can be taken for each one to 
acquire some degree of usefulness. 

Trade-schools, in great numbers and in great 








be, and actually is, applied now to one, now to 
another, and now to all, of three widely different 
courses of instruction; and this fact necessarily 
causes much confusion in the public mind. 

In the first place, there is the school of technol- 
ogy, or of science applied to the arts. This species 
of school was early established in our country, 
and has here attained a development not surpassed 
or probably equalled in the old world. England, 
in especial, has been, until recently, deficient in 
schools where the sciences should be taught in 
their application to the arts. This fact was due 
not merely or mainly to lack of means for such 
purposes, or to lack of interest in the results to be 
attained, but to a theory, which, until within a 
few years, had complete possession of the profes- 
sions of architect and engineer in Great Britain, 
namely, that the student of architecture or engi 
neering should receive his technical training, not 
in a school, but in the office of some member of 
the profession to which he aspired. 

Within the past few years, however, the naw 
form of education has not only made for itself 
institutions of its own; it has invaded the old uni- 
versity at Glasgow, so long famous for its teacth- 
ing of moral philosophy. I saw during a recent 
visit the beginnings of a school for instruction in 
naval architecture and engineering, for the promo- 
tion of the great shipbuilding industry of the River 
Clyde; while, at old Cambridge, I saw, mirabile 
dictu! carpenters’ benches, blacksmiths’ forges 
and wood-working lathes among the apparatus of 
instruction, in the department of enginevring at 
the head of which is Prof. J. H. Stuart, M. P., 


who has taken a prominent part in the recent, 


extension of industrial education. 

In Continental Europe, it has always been held 
that the engineer or architect should be trained in 
special schools; and many renowned institutions 
have long existed in Paris, Berlin and other cities, 
whose primary duty was to qualify military and 
civil officers for the government service ; but which, 
incidentally or in subordination to this, have con- 
tributed vastly to the development of the resources, 
and to the organization of the industries of their 
respective countries. 

Of late years, in Continental Europe, preémi- 
nently in Germany, the study of chemistry, for- 


merly pursued from a scientific spirit, solely, has | 


been turned largely to the promotion of manu- 
factures; and the astonishing growth of the “‘ani- 
line dyes” industry has resulted in the complete 
and almost sumptuous equipment of the labora- 


tories of Berlin, Munich, Zurich and other univer- | 


sities for the further prosecution of industrial 
researches. 

In the United States, schools of technology were 
early esta lished. Long before the Civil War, the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of Troy, founded 
in 1826, had acquired high repute, especially as a 
school of civil engineering. During the war, by 


an act of 1862—3, for the establishment of ‘Col- | 


leges of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts,” 
Congress called into existence an institution pos- 
sessing somewhat of this character in nearly every 
State, although in some cases the new endowments 
went to enrich and strengthen previously existing 
schools. 

At the present time, these institutions, al- 
though not so numerous as the colleges of the 
older fashion, form an important part of our sys- 
tem of higher education. Their usefulness is con- 
ceded by all; their place is not in dispute; and, 
while even the richest of them requires additional 
means to enable it to complete its equipment and 
extend its services, this is not due to lack of pop- 
ular appreciation, or of the approval of the best 
educators of the land. 





variety, exist in Europe. For a single example, 





we have the Ecole St. 
Nicholas in the Rue de 
Vangirand, of Paris, 
with branches in the 
suburbs of the city con- 
taining in all two thousand four hundred pupils, 
who are instructed according to their tastes and 
abilities in book-binding, optical instrument- 
making, type-setting and printing, working and 
“chasing” in bronze, brass instrument-making, 
gilding, joiners’ work, saddle-making, wood- 
carving, wood-engraving, map-engraving or en- 
gine-fitting. 

In this school instruction in letters, in geography, 
arithmetic, drawing, book-keeping, and in the ele- 
ments of algebra and geometry, chemistry and 
physics, runs parallel with the technical instruc- 
tion; yet the first and chief purpose is to fit the 
pupils for trades which it is anticipated they 
will begin to practice as soon as they leave the 
| school. 
| There are numerous other trade - schools in 
France, which prepare the pupils to become dyers 
or weavers in silk or woollen factories; to become 
mechanics in machine shops and foundries; to 
become type-setters or printers, furniture-makers 
| or upholsterers, jewelers or clock-makers. 

Trade-schools also exist in considerable num- 

bers in Switzerland, Belgium, Holland and Ger- 
| many. Too frequently, however, the influence of 
| these schools has been impaired by their having 

something of a charitable nature. The taint of 
| pauperism is always injurious, and often fatal. 

Trade-schools have not played much of a part 

in the United States. The pupils of our schools, 
generally speaking, do not know and cannot know 
what they are to doin life; and the notion has 
| been widely spread that it is well that all the 
| teaching that is given in school should be of a 
general character, such as is fitted to train the 
| mind in the best way, and that the pupil should be 
left to acquire, subsequently to school, and inde- 
pendently of it, the special knowledge and the 
| special skill needed for that occupation which he 


The second species of industrial education is| shall, as things turn out, come to adopt. 


that given in trade-schools, such as schools for | 


This has been true in a high degree of the past. 


weaving, for printing, for watch-making, for dye-| How about the future? Is it desirable that trade- 
ing, for designing, etc. The differences between} schools should now be grafted on to our sys- 
these schools and schools of technology are very | tem? Has the time come in the development of 
marked, whether as regards the class of pupils, or| our people, when it should be taken for granted 
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tion in life, and that his or her education, in school, 
should be directed to that end ? 

These are questions which I will endeavor to 
answer in a succeeding article, in which I shall 
have something to say also on handicraft in 
schools. 


——<+@>—____—_— 


EVIL DEEDS. 


In ancient records it is stated, 

That whenever an evil deed is done, 
Another devil is created 

To scourge and torment the offending one. 


—H. W. Longfellow. 
—o>+— 





For the Companion. 


THE DAY AFTER THE SHOW. 


A Rhinoceros Hunt in Ohio. 





“That happened out in Ohio!” was once an expres- 
sion not infrequently heard when an uncommon | 
story of Western adventure was told. 

Some things do happen in Ohio,—the incident which | 
I am about to relate, for example. Occasionally, too, 
there are events in Ohio of national importance, 
though the following is not one of them, unless it 
had an influence in forming the character of a man— 
then a lad—who in later years stood high in national 
politics. 

It happened in Ohio then, upwards of forty years 
ago, when it was half-grown, so to speak, and its 
leading towns were much smaller than to-day; not | 
so small, however, but that they could afford to in- | 
dulge in the luxury of patronizing a travelling | 
“show.” 

Out of regard for the sensibilities of a certain 
dignified old gentleman and two dear old ladies, I 
am not going to give the real name of the place 


THE DAY 


AFTER THE SHOW. 


where the incidents herein related took place, since 
these persons, then young—whose names also I take 
the liberty to change—took part in the performance. 

Sonberg’s menagerie had exhibited at Capitoline, 
on Thursday, September 17th, and, according to the 
custom of itinerant companies, set off, late at night, 
to travel to Xenophon, the town where it had adver- 
tised to exhibit the following day. 

The distance was about twenty-five miles. There 
was a long cavalcade of wagons, carts and cage vans, 
which proceeded along the country road—much of the 
way being through woodland—slowly, in order to 
allow the jaded men opportunity to sleep as they 
travelled. 

At about one o’clock in the morning the caravan 
encountered a violent thunder squall accompanied by 
a deluge of rain, which gullied and washed the roads 
badly. 

At one wash-out of the road from Capitoline to 
Xenophon, several of the wagons and vans stuck fast, 
and one or two others were overturned, causing a 
delay of an hour or two 

The town of Azoph is situated between Capitoline 
and Xenophon, about eight miles from the latter 
place and three or four miles off the main road 
between them. It was at that time little more than a 
pioneer settlement, eighteen or twenty families con- 
stituting the entire population, and it is doubtful if a 
single one of these people had travelled to Capitoline, 
a distance of nineteen miles, to see the show of the 
previous day. 

Mrs. Mercy Shoreman, a widow, with a family of 
six children from two to fifteen years of age, was 
one of these settlers and pioneers of Azoph; her hus- 
band, James Shoreman, had been killed in the woods 
by a log rolling on him a year before. They had a 
new farm which the widow, with little more assist- 
ance than that of her son John, was carrying on as 
well as she could. 

On this Friday morning, the widow called up John 
at the unseemly hour of four o’clock, to build a fire 
under the “arch kettle” and fill it with water, prepar- 
atory to doing the family washing. 

The boy grumbled, but obeyed. The “arch” was 
out in the door-yard. John had wood to cut, as well 
as the water to fetch, but had a good fire going and 
the water steaming before it had grown fairly light. 





the matter of instruction. In the latter, principles | that a boy or a girl is to pursue a certain occupa- 





He then bethought himself to go out through the 


| woods to a little pond, half a mile distant, and see if 


he could shoot some ducks. 

“Being Friday, I s’pose I’ll have no luck,” he re- 
flected, ‘‘but I reckon I'll go.” 

So he stole into the house, got the gun, the powder 
horn and shot-bag, and went across to the pond. 

It was a small pond of only a few acres in extent. 
From a high bank covered with young hickory wood 
on the side next the Shoreman farm, John could 
overlook the whole surface of it. Nota duck did he 
see. 

“But a flock may come in a little before sun up,” 
he thought to himself, and so he sat down to wait. 

He had been lying there but a few minutes when he 
heard a snapping and crackling in the brush a little 
way round the pond to the east side. 

“That’s either a critter, or else it’s a deer, or maybe 
a bear,” the lad said to himself, and looked to the 
priming of his gun. The crackling in the under- 
growth came nearer, and now sounded so loud and 
so heavy that John’s heart began to beat quickly. 

“What a smashin’!” he muttered. Then leaning 
out from the bank, and looking in the direction of the 
noise, he saw the tops of the bushes sway near 
the end of the pond, and after a moment or two there 


| emerged from the brush the strangest looking animal 


the boy had ever seen or dreamed of! 

He stared with eyes dilated, and a curious sensation 
of blended terror and amazement stole over him. 

What was it? What could it be? 

It was black or almost black, but could not be a 
bear. It was larger than any bear John had ever 
seen or heard of. Besides, it looked like a hog, only 
it was ten times as large. 

Such legs as it had! and such a hide, in great rough 
looking folds and rolls, with neither a hair or a bristle 
on it. And what was that thing sticking up out of 
its nose? Was it something it hadin its mouth—a 
bone—or was it a horn? 

Such were some of the sudden and amazed queries 
which forced themselves on John Shoreman’s rustic 
understanding, as the great unwieldy brute shuffled 
ponderously forward, and entering the water, waded 
out to some distance from the shore, where it stood 
still and uttered a tremendous snuff or snort. 

A boy’s eyes easily magnify, particularly when the 
boy is a good deal alarmed. John had heard of the 
dragon, and had seen a picture of him in “The Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” or in some story of St. George. A 
horrible fear stole into his mind. -What if this were 
the very animal! He stopped not another moment, 
but shrank back out of sight and then ran for home 
—ran with might and main, his fears gathering in- 
tensity with every bound. 

Arriving in the door-yard, breathless and much ex 
cited, he saw his mother standing near the ‘“‘arch,” 
with the wash-board and clothes stick in her hand. 

“You Jack!” she exclaimed, in ireful tones. “What 
did you go off and let this fire go out for? 
mind to lay this stick on your back!” 

“Marm,O marm! Git inter the house quick and 
fasten up! There’s an awful creeter a-comin’!” 

The widow cast an incredulous glance toward the 
woods. “I don’t see anything coming!” 
claimed. ‘*What did it look like?” : 

“Oh, an awful creeter; black, bigger an ox, with 
great stubbed legs and a horn in his nose! 
I truly believe ‘iis the dragon!” 

* You always had moon eyes, Jack,” said Mrs. 
Shoreman. ‘Now just you kindle up the fire under 
this arch kettle, and be quick about it.” 

John obeyed, but kept an alarmed eye to the edges 
of the forest on the side next the pond, while his 
mother proceeded with her washing. 

The Burr family lived about three-fourths of a 
mile from the Shoremans, farther round to the east of 
the little pond above mentioned. They were prosper- 
ous farmers, and had a elearing of two or three hun- 
dred acres. 

About an hour later, Ellen and Nancy Burr, girls of 
sixteen or seventeen, were at work shucking corn out 
in a field, fifty or sixty rods from the house. With 
the girls was a young man, named William Shurtleff, 
who worked for the Burrs. “Billy” as they called 
him was eighteen or nineteen years old, and of a 
rather boastful disposition; one of those boys who 
talk a great deal of their own exploits, and are quietly 
laughed at, therefore, by their associates. 

Hard by was a rick of unhusked corn, an empty ox 
cart, and several tall stacks of hay and grain. 

Billy was describing to the girls his remarkable 
success in hunting bears. His two auditors quietly 
shucked corn, and listened with broad grins of incre- 
dulity. 

“Billy, you’re a buster at braggin’,” remarked 
Nancy, at length. ‘But ef a b’ar was to come out of 
the woods down thar, you’d putter fer the house, an’ 
git thar ahead of Nell and I!” 

“Yes, Billy, you know you would,” added Ellen, 
teasingly; and she was about to say that she wished 
one would come out, just to see Billy run, but sud- 
denly stopped and rose to her feet. 

“What’s that among them fire-weeds, out yonder, 
below the house thar?” she said, excitedly. 

They could see the black back of some large creat- 
ure just over the top of the thick weeds. 

“Mercy me! I b’lieve my soul ’tis a bear!” 
Nancy, starting up. 
too!” 

The patch of fire-weeds was fifteen or twenty rods 
from the corn rick, much nearer the house than the 
latter. Nancy had hardly spoken, when the animal 
emerged from the weeds, and the strange proportions 
and truculent aspect of the ‘“creeter” which had so 
terrified John Shoreman, became visible to the little 
group of huskers. It was shuffling along at a great 
pace, emitting a low, deep grunting noise. 

The two girls uttered screams of fright. Not know- 
ing where to run, they would have lain hold of Billy 
for protection, —despite their bad opinion of his 
valor,—but that manly youngster was too quick for 
them. 

With a jump and a scramble he was already well 
advanced on his ascent of a wheat stack. Gaining 
hold of the top of the centre pole, he drew himself 
up, and perched aloft. After one or two ineffectual 
efforts to follow him, the girls ran to the empty ox 
cart, and climbed, shrieking, into that. 

The object of their terrors was by this time close at 
hand. It came ata shuffling gait, swinging its body 
from side to side, and giving vent to a sound midway 
betwixt a grunt andaroar. It seemed either to see 


I've a 


she ex- 


O marin, 


>” 


cried 
“An’ its a-comin’ right this way, 
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orto seent the freshly husked corn ears, for it ran 
directly to the baskets and began feeding greedily. 

The two girls, meantime, uttered cries of alarm, 
and called frantically on Billy for help and defence. 
Phat valiant hunter evineed little disposition to go to 
their rescue, however, but hugged the pole of the 
wheat stack, and drew his own body to the highest 
possible point of elevation. 

His only response to their entreaties was, “Keep 
still, thar! Git down out o’ sight in the cart and keep 





still.” 


Presently, however, he so far mustered his courage | 


asto shout to the strange beast over his shoulder, 
“Hi thar, you old critter, hil’ | 

Phe “old eritier” continued to munch hungrily at | 
the corn ears, paying little or no attention to the out 
cries either from the cart or from the wheat stack. | 


These outeries had been heard at the house, how 
ever, and immediately Mr. Burr was seen coming at a 
run across the field with a gun in his hands and a dog 
tis heels 

At of 
They had a great contidence in the old gentleman and 


at 
sight their father the girls took courage. 
the gun. “Shoot him! Oh, shoot him!” cried Nancy. 
“Don't let him get us.” 

The farmer came forward and cocked his piece, but 
take aim and his eye ran over the 
the strange animal, he thought it 
would be well to be cautious 


as he raised it to 


proportions of 
* Jerusalem! he 
“That 


The dog skirmished up, but after taking a whiff of 


ejaculated, lowering the gun. 


i's no bvar!” 





the beast’s odor, beat a retreat toward the house, and 


burst out barking at a safe distance. 


the big creature wheeled about 
At this the girls uttered shrieks 
the animal charged suddenly at the 


Hearing the dog, 
With an angry snort. 
anew, whereat 
cart, and thrusting his horned snoot beneath it, threw 
Ellen, however, 
time to avoid the overset, and fled 
toward the house. 


it over upon its side. Naney and 


jumped out in 
Plucky old farmer Burr saw the brute charge, and 
fearing for the fate of his girls, dashed forward, and 


presenting his picce, tired just as the cart was tossed 


over. The shot did not even puncture the tough hide 
of the animal. The beast uttered a horrible roar, 


however, and wheeling charged after its assailant. 
The farmer took to his heels, but, seeing the girls 
running toward the house, chose a rather different 
course himself, to draw the pursuit away from them. 

rhe at kind of lope, which 
seemed a slow pace to look at; nevertheless, it would 
the but that the 


farmer cume to a “slew,” where he crossed without 


beast ran a clumsy 


have overtaken man very soon, 


much trouble himself, but in which the heavy animal | 
following him came near being mired, and only strug- 


gled through after a number of efforts. 

his gave Mr. Burr time to reach the house, where 
the girls had already preceded him. They shut the | 
door and barricaded it. The beast came into the 


yard, and espying a horse hitched under a shed, ut 
tered a roar, and rushing forward, attacked the poor 
creature, ripping its body open with one stroke of its 
horn. 

After mangling the carcass of the horse, it tore 
down a length of rail fence, and entered the vegeta- 
ble garden, where it tinished its breakfast, sniffing at 
and tasting the cabbages and turnips. 

he farmer, meanwhile, having nothing larger than 
duck shot for his gun, was hammering some pewter 
into slugs; and our warlike 


spoons friend, 


kept his perch on the 


young 
Billy, who had up to this tine 
stack, 


a run to spread the news of the invasion through the 


wheat now ventured to descend and set off at 
settlement. 

A black, wild hog, as big as an ox, had come out 
of the woods, and was killing the whole Burr family!” 
Such was his graphic announcement of the tidings. 

In the course of an hour a party of not less than 
thirty boys and men, with dogs and guns, had assem- 
bled and were on their way to the farm 

But during this interval Mr. Burr had charged his 
gun with pewter bullets, and fired on the animal from 
a back window of the house. The bullets probably 
effect the creature's 
uttered a terrific 
bellow, ran through the garden feuce, and crossing 


produced somewhat more on 


hide than the shot had done, for it 


the fields, disappeared in the woods. 





On the arrival of the party which Billy had raised, | 
it was at once decided to give chase to, and slaughter } 
the dangerous brute. The dogs and hounds were laid | 
on its track, and the hunt began, men and boys fol 
lowing as fast as they could run after the dogs. 

Phe dogs did not come upon the animal until after | 
arunof fully four miles. It was discovered in a large 
thicket of apple-trees, on the bank of Wartield Creek. | 
Che dogs 





surrounded the thicket barking, noisily, but 


kept at a distance. | 
After a great deal of cautious observation, several 
of the party ventured to approach the border of the | 


copse, near enough to get a good view of the strange 
| 


visitunt Among these was a youth, named Otis | 


db better 
chooling than the ordinary residemt of Azoph, and | 


Manning, who had enjoye ndvantages for | 


was a boy of intelligence and a reader of books, 
of 
that’s a rhi- 
* for though he had never seen one before, 


Otis Manning had no sooner obtained a fair view 





the animal than he exclaimed, Fellows, 
noc ros! 
he recoguized it from pictures and descriptions in | 
books. from the | 
‘caravan,’ T reckon,” he added, for he had heard of 
the show over at Capitoline, “and T expect we 
better not 


* It's one that must have got away 


had 
kill him, for an animal like that has to be | 
vss the ocean from Africa or India, and } 


must be worth a good deal of money. We ought to | 


brought ae 





catch him alive.” 

“Wal, he killed my hoss,” said farmer Burr, “and | 
whoever owns the ugly brute has got to settle for | 
that.” 


“LT guess the caravan folks would be willing to pay | 
for the horse, if they could only get their rhinoceros 


back,” remarked Otis, 
So now the energies of the hunting party were | 
devoted to capturing, instead of killing, the animal, | 


which, meantime, was munching the apples that lay 
in great profusion on the ground in the thicket. 

But how to eapture so formidable a brute was a 
tough problem. Some suggested fencing him in, 
since he seemed to be peaceable in the thicket; but 
farmer Burr showed the futility of that by telling | 
how easily the beast had dashed through his garden 
inclosure, 
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ice, and lemonade made from lemons, not from acids. | up for breath, the increased mist had rendered him 


It was then decided to watch him merely, and dis- 
patch a messenger to Xenophon to the proprietors of 
the show, and let them plan the capture. Two 
youngsters accordingly set off for this purpose; the 
rest of the hunting party remaining on the ground 
to watch the rhinoceros. 

But the animal soon came out of the thicket, and 
going through the creek started across the country 
again. 

Men, boys and dogs followed. The beast finally 
“ume to the country road which it seemed to prefer, 
it followed the beaten track for a mile or two 
more, going at pretty good pace, the hunters keeping 
close in its rear. 

l’resently the strange procession met a party of 
young fellows on their way to the show at Xenophon. 
The astonishing promptness with which those boys 
took to the fences and the bushes was highly amusing 
to the hunting party. 

The animal's pace was no longer what it had been 
at first, however. Accustomed for a long time to 
cage life, such an extended promenade began to 
weaken its legs. Its progress was reduced to a shuf- 
fling walk, and the crowd of its pursuers dared even 
to approach and slap its flanks with the butts of 
their guns. 

If one of them got in front of it, however, as if to 
block its advance, it would still utter its frightful 
bellow and dash forward in a menacing manner. The 
animal was well nigh exhausted, 

By this time the party had emerged into a sparsely 
settled tract of country, and had already passed one 
farmer's place and was approaching another where 
there was a house, a long shed and two small barns. 
lhe door of one of these latter buildings stood open. 

A plan now came into young Manning’s mind for 
capturing the brute. He dashed past it, and, turning, 
incited it to attack him. With a snort the creature 
quickened its step toward him, but the youngster 
ran backward, and flapping his hat, provoked it to 
continue its efforts to overtake him. 

Thus he lured it into the cow barn, when the boys 
behind shut and fastened the door. ? 

Manning leaped over into the hay bay, and then 
climbed up by a post toa beam and got on a scaffold 
out of reach from below; thence he was able to slip 
out at a hole left for a window. 

Shortly after, fifteen or twenty showmen employés, 
with a heavy cage and six horses, arrived from Xeno- 
phon. One of the proprietors or managers of the 
“caravan” was of the party. Under his directions 
the cage was backed up to the barn door, a stout 
gang plank laid, and then partly by pulling with a 
large rope, and partly by vigorous prodding with iron- 
pointed goads, the animal was secured in the cage. 

Farmer Burr was paid for the loss of his horse. 
The manager also handed out two dollars apiece to 
the somewhat numerous party of hunters, and made 
a donation of ten dollars to the owner of the barn 
for the use of his property as a place of detention. 

The doughty pachyderm was then hauled off to 
Xenophon, and thus ended the rhinoceros hunt at 


for 


Azoph. CHARLES SHURTLEFF. 
—_ +o - 
STRUGGLE ON, 


What truth is here, O man, 
Hath hope been smitten in its early dawn? 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust or plan? 
Have faith, and struggle on. 
—Anon, 


oe. oe 


For the Companion. 


NURSING IN SPECIAL DISEASES. 
By a Trained Nurse. 

Scarlet Fever, 

The serious affections which sometimes follow 
scarlet fever are often directly traceable to careless 
nursing. Improper food, a chill, or want of strict at- 
tention to cleanliness, may cause a case to terminate 
fatally, that would have ended in a recovery, if 
judicious care had been used. 

In children the disease is apt to begin with vomit- 
ing, followed by high fever. The child should be put 
to bed in a well-ventilated room with an open fire- 
place, if possible, and without a carpet; a fire lighted, 
or in summer a lamp kept burning in the grate, 
and the temperature at sixty-five degrees. The suf- 
ferer should be laid on a double blanket and covered 
with a single one, the night-dress removed. He 
should be gently bathed with warm water, the hand 
holding the sponge being passed under the covering. 
Only a small surface must be wet at once, and dried 
before proceeding farther. Care must be taken that 
no part of the body is exposed to the air, all being 
done under the blanket, and the night-dress and bed- 
clothes should be replaced before it is drawn away. 

One window should be constantly open an inch or 
two from the top, a screen being used to keep off any 
draught from the bed. Three times a day the patient 
must be protected by an extra wrap covering the 
face, and the window thrown wide open, the covering 
being kept on until the room is again at sixty-five 
degrees. 

The rash appears on the second day on the neck 
and upper part of the chest. It does not feel raised to 
the touch, and when the skin is pressed it disappears 
for a moment. It usually reaches its height about the 
fifth day. The irritation is relieved by rubbing with 
lard, sweet-oil, cocoa-oil or vaseline, and the sponge 
bath given each day. 

The child should on no account be allowed to get 
out of bed fora moment. Appliances can be bought 
atany china shop, which render this unnecessary. 
Carbolic acid must be put into every vessel before it 
is used, and the contents immediately disposed of 
where they can do no harm. They should not be al- 
lowed to remain for an instant in the sick-room. It 
is a good plan to put a flannel jacket over the night- 
dress, changing it often. Fresh bed linen, or clothing, 
must be well warmed before it is put on. 
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When the skin begins to peel off, cold must be care- 
fully guarded against. The heat of the room should 
be increased to seventy degrees, fresh air being still 
admitted, and the patient kept in bed, and not al- 
lowed to get up until desquamation, as this process is 
called, is completed. The bathing must be continued. | 
Liquid food is given during the earlier stages. Milk 
should be the chief reliance, either quite alone or with 
the whites of eggs, or a whole egg beaten and mixed 
with a glass of milk. If it does not digest, four ta- 
blespoonfuls of lime water may be added to a quart. 
It can be varied with beef tea, chicken broth or mut- 
ton broth, made into gruel with corn starch or 
oatmeal, or sweetened and flavored with rosewater | 
or vanilla for a change. However used, milk must | 
be the principal article of diet until the doctor per- 
mits solid food to be taken, as it is the only one that 
can supply sufficient nourishment. 

Scarlet fever being a terribly infectious disease, the 
sufferer must be isolated from the very beginning, 
and not allowed to join the family for at least five 
weeks in the most favorable case. If this rule is rig- 
idly adhered to, it will save much suffering from the 
spread of this dreaded disorder. No fumigation can 
be relied on to disinfect articles that have been used 
in the sick-room. 

Those that cannot be washed, particularly the mat- 
tresses, must be burned; the others boiled in a 
strong solution of carbolic acid. The floor and wood. | 
work must be washed with the same, and the ceiling 
whitewashed with lime. 


+o 
GIVE, 


| 
| 


Not the waste ou of thy cup o’erflowing; 

Not the faint sparks of thy hearth ever glowing; 
Not a pale bud from the June roses waty 
Give, as He gave thee, who gave thee—to live! 


—Rose Terry Cooke, 
For the Companion, 


“HONOR AMONG THIEVES.” 


The following is a narrative of a true incident which 
came under the writer's notice during the early days 
of foreign intercourse with Japan, and all the impor- 
tant facts of the case are, doubtless, still upon record 
among the lists of arrests and executions of criminals 
in Yedo—now Tokio. 

In this large city of the orient, as in cities of the 
occident, is to be found a class of people who live by 
their ingenious thieving. The elder adepts in this 
secret profession decoy youths and small children, 
and train them so carefully that they, in course of 
time, become accomplished burglars. One of them, 
although suspected and watched by the police for 
years, may, nevertheless, during all that time be ply- 
ing his vocation successfully, and so cleverly that his 
tricks are a sort of “sleight-of-hand,” and never 
once be detected in anything that would justify his 
urrest. 

Now, one of these jugglers in crime has been ar- 
rested in Yedo, and although he is well aware of a 
very anciént custom—if not a statute law of Japan— 
that seems to hold out some hope against the extreme 
penalty of the law being visited upon him, yet he en- 
tertains no such hope. 

The custom, or law, to which allusion is made, 
has had the sanction of the Japanese courts for cen- 
turies, that the Mikado shall receive from the Siogoon, 
or from any of the Kokooshien Damios, the sum of 
“thirty itziboos” for every execution that takes place 
under the authority of any of these lords. The law 
has a good effect, and operates favorably for the ac- 
cused, as it is the interest of the Siogoon and the 
Damios to save the itziboos; consequently the judges 
who have to examine into the charges must be very 
sure that the punishment of death is fully deserved 
before they award it. 

Our captured rogue well knows that to one of his 
vocation this ancient law is of no avail; that convic- 
tion is sure; that he must “set his house in order,” 
for he must surely die; and that in the course of a 
few days—for here justice loiters not—he will lose 
his head. 

He has a widowed mother, whom he has delighted 
to surround with every comfort in her declining 
years, for, whatever crime a Japanese may be led to 
commit, disloyalty to a‘parent is a crime unheard of 
in Japan; even a poor laboring man with a family of 
wife and children to provide for, never abates one jot 
of care and duty to his aged parents. 

For them are reserved the choicest morsels from 
his frugal board and the warmest nook by the bache 
fire brazier. He obeys cheerfully their slightest com- 
mands, and teaches even the younger children to 
yield the best of everything to the aged parents. 

Notwithstanding his arrest, our criminal now de- 
termines to accomplish two things: one is to see his 
mother; the other, to convey to her the amount of 
treasure which he has in safe hiding somewhere, an 
abundant competence for her as long as she may live. 

As he walks quietly with the officers who have him 
in charge, all the powers of his fertile brain are sum- 
moned to his aid, and a definite line of action is 
quickly decided upon. Fortunately for his plan, the 
day is declining, and a drizzling rain has been falling 
all the afternoon, making sundry dirty little pools, 
even in the cleanly streets of Yedo. 

With a policeman on either side, he approached the 
famous Rippon Bassi; one of the grandest of the 
many beautiful bridges which span the river they 
are to cross. This river winds its graceful way 
through the heart of Yedo, as the beautiful Seine 
traverses Paris, and bearing on its rippling surface 
many a gay and fragrant flotilla of aquatic lilies. 

Suddenly, as the prisoner was stepping over a 
muddy pool, his foot slipped, and in a moment he was 
prostrate. Instantly his feet were under control again, 
and as he rose, with humble bows and profuse apolo- 
gies for his awkwardness, deploring now his unfit- 











Sore throat is usually a troublesome symptom. Even 


when no complaint is made, the throat should be fre- | 


quently examined, as children have been known to 
| die of sore throat without having complained of pain 
there. 
for its relief; flannels wrung out of hot water, tlax- 
seed or hop poultices. Whatever application is used 


ing brought to the bedside before the other is taken 


Warm applications are generally prescribed | 
| 


must be changed before it grows cold, a fresh one be- | 


} could be procured at a celebri 


quite indistinguishable. 

The baffled officers of the law retired to their 
homes, and the fugitive swam on his way, rejoicing 
in the success of his ruse, each party well knowing 
that the ends of justice were to be only delayed, not 
defeated, by this escape. 
side of the river, our hero of the mud-puddle went 
immediately to the house of a friend, whom he in. 
formed of the fact of his capture. He had full con- 
fidence in this friend, and put his devotion to a final 
test. 

Without the least hesitation, this friend, who must 
have been, truly, such an one as Solomon describes in 
his proverb, which says, “A friend loveth at all times, 
and is a brother born for adversity,” 
panting fugitive with open heart, and tendered him 
the shelter of his home. 

Refreshed with a hot bath, arrayed in a suit of his 
entertainer’s clean apparel, and with spirits re 
vived by a social supper of the choicest viands which 


On reaching the opposite 


received the 


ed tea-house close 





ut 
hand, the fugitive retired with his friend to the cool, 
wisteria-shaded porch opening out into a charming 
miniature garden behind the house. 

There they were completely secluded by high walls, 
over which fragrant vines trailed in rich luxuriance. 

Here, in undisturbed retirement, the two 
friends with cups of exhilarating saki on a little 
stand beside them, and a ‘she-bache’’ 
basketwork containing live charcoal, at which they 
could light their long-stemmed, tiny-bowled pipes. 





sat 


of bronze 


The greater portion of the night was passed in 
earnest conversation. Then after a short interval of 
sleep, in the dimness of early dawn their farewell 
vows of lasting friendship were uttered. 

A plan of action had been agreed upon, and neces 
sary arrangements had all been completed. Neither 
of the friends doubted the perfect fidelity of the 
other. 

When they parted, the hospitable entertainer went 
by the shortest way to police head-quarters in Yedo, 
while the real culprit hastened to accomplish his last 
wish on earth. 

The conversation between the two friends on that 
night will explain their subsequent acts. First, the 
guest had expressed his positive determination to 
see his mother once more, and had asked, as a last 
favor of this friend, that he would go as his surety 
to police head-quarters in the morning, and give 
himself up in his stead, so that no further search 


might be made for him. He, on his part, agreed, that 


j} at the end of three days he would present himself at 


the prison, release his friend from his surety-ship, and 
take his doom upon himself. 

Meanwhile, the escaped rogue roused two congo- 
bearers, and hired them to carry him to a remote vil- 
lage on a low spur of the Hakoni Mountains. As 


} soon as he entered the little covered congo, which 
| rests on two long bamboo poles, the bearers slipped 


their shoulders beneath the ends of the poles, and 
set off on a jog trot, which gives a monotonous, 
jerky motion, very tiresome to one unaccustomed to 
such a mode of travelling, but which seems to occa- 
sion no uneasiness to the supple-limbed Japanese. 

Ta-ki-so, for this we learn from the record of our 
hero’s misdeeds, was the name by which he was 
known at the Department of Justice in Yedo, is now 
safely secluded from all the world, and has ample 
time to reflect upon the doom that awaits him. 

His congo soon enters a beautiful valley, rising in 
gentle terraces, where a crop of rice in its first rich 
verdure receives a constant supply of water from a 
copious spring far up the hillside. 

On reaching the spring, beside a group of noble 
kiaki elms and the graceful feathery bamboo, Ta-ki-so 
calls a halt. Close by is a little tea-house, where, for 
afew tempos, a hearty meal can be obtained, of boiled 
rice, snow-white, with thin cakes of dried pressed 
“white bait,” for this dainty little aristocratic Eng 
lish fish so abounds in the Rippon waters that the 
poorest coolie may have it for a relish with his rice. 

A customer receives his portion in a light wooden 
bowl; he then scatters salt over it quite freely, and 
pours freshly made tea upon it, then the contents are 
rapidly conveyed to the mouth by the dexterous use 
of a pair of wooden chopsticks. 

Giving a handful of copper coins to his bearers, 
Ta-ki-so told them to rest and 
while he should pay a devotional visit to alittle shrine 
that was just discernible at the entrance of a grove 
some distance up another hillside. 

When he reached it he halted but a moment, then 
passed on out of sight. Once through the grove, he 
entered a sort of wild rocky dell. There, from some 
safe spot, known only to himself, he took a package, 
and quickly removing a thick covering of heavy oiled 
paper, he opened carefully what seemed to be a large 
flat parcel of bank-notes, but which was in reality a 
collection of thin sheets of yellow gold almost pure 
from alloy. 

These golden pieces are the much prized coins called 
obang, which, from its thinness and oblong shape, is 
very easily carried and concealed upon the person in 
quantities amounting to quite a comfortable fortune. 
The obic, or broad sash-like belt of many folds, worn 
round his waist, received the most of these sheets, 
and the rest soon found their way into various con 
venient pockets, for which the universal tunic gar- 
ment is famous. 

He then retraced his steps, and on arriving at his 
congo, awakened his bearers, who were asleep, of 
course, and resumed his journey. The path soon led 
to a broad, rapid river with firm white sand beaches 
on either side, across which congo and bearers were 
ferried on a strong, flat boat. 

In a short time the path began to rise and to wind 
around some of the loveliest points of view in all this 
lovely country. Here Ta-ki-so pushed aside the bam- 
boo shade of his congo, and gazed with an expression 
of rapt devotion upon the most sacred object that 
earth holds for him. 






refresh themselves, 





| ness, by reason of his soiled garments, to continue in 
| such close companionship with these revered guardi- 
} ans of the public weal, he entreated them to step 
with him to the riverside, that he might wash off the 
mud with which his hands and clothes were smeared. 
Smilingly they assented, and as he stooped to dip his 
hands in the broad flowing stream he plunged swiftly 
in, and the deep, dark waters closed over him. 

| Being anexpert swimmer, he pursued his course for 


off. Cold water may be given freely, small pieces of | some distance beneath the surface, and when he came 


Far beyond the highest peak of the Hakoni's a fair 
| white dome rises above the clouds the summit of the 
| far famed beautiful Fujiama. 

| Far away stretches a broad and lovely panorama of 
rich verdure, towns, villages and groves; the white 
bloom of the buckwheat fields contrasting with the 


| soft green of the luxuriantly growing rice, the still 


| 80) 


different shade of the cotton patches interspersed 
here and there, and the darker shading of mulberry 
| plantations which skirt the broad slopes at the foot 
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of the Hakoni Mountains, the broad river pictur- | 
esquely winding its way through all, and appearing | 


by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Get into good condition for the change of season 
It is peculiar, [Adv 





in the distant landscape like a thread of silver spark- | 
ling in the glorious sunlight on its way to the sea. 

The worshipful expression upon Ta-ki-so’s face 
finally gave place to one of deep sadness; but reso- 
lutely closing his eyes and drawing tightly together 
the bamboo blinds, he sought to regain his former 
stoicism and a high manly courage to face his fate 
unflinchingly. 

At nightfall our traveller terminated his journey. 
Alighting from his congo, he dismissed his bearers 
with generous reward, and entering a patch of mul- 
berry trees soon stood beneath the reed-thatched roof 
of his mother’s pleasant little home. 

The meeting between mother and son was very af- 
fectionate. Ta-ki-so told her that he had entered into 
a business arrangement which would necessitate a 
long absence after the short visit that he had come to | 
make her, and that she must not feel anxious if she 
does not hear from him inalong time. Then he gave 
her the money he had brought, and advised as to its 
investment. j 

When the time arrived for him to leave his mother, | 
affectionate farewells were exchanged, and he has- 
tened back to Yedo to perform his word, and release 
his tried and faithful friend. 

The exchange of the surety for the arrested and 
escaped criminal was quickly made, and Ta-ki-so’s 
guilt having been clearly proved as well as fully con- 


| 


fessed, he knelt at the place of execution without a 
tremor, and the sharp swords, wielded with a much 
practised skill by the headsman, with one swift stroke | 
rolled his head into the cavity scooped out in the | 
earth to receive it. 

It was immediately taken by the executioner’s assis- 
tant, mounted upon a long pole, and raised high 
above the city wall, where it was firmly fixed in place, 
adding another to a long line of ghastly warnings 
which are ever kept in view of evil doers. 

No daily newspaper or telegram conveyed an ac- 
count of Ta-ki-so’s execution to the little village at the 
foot of the Hakoni Mountains, and his mother lived 


| 
| 
| 
| 


on, happy and hopeful, often wondering when she 
should see her boy again, and wishing that she knew 
what business he had engaged in that was keeping 
him so long away. 


4@ —— 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Dickens, who sketched the character of Mark Tap- 
ley, jolly under dull cireuwmstances, but taking no 
credit for it unless the state of affairs was most de- 
pressing, should have known old Capt. Starbuck, of 
Nantucket. whaler, who 
never permitted ill-luck to dampen his good spirits. 


The captain was a jolly 


In *Perley’s Reminiscences” 
told of the old sea-dog: 


the following story is 


Returning home from a three years’ whaling voy- 
age, With an empty hold, he was boarded by the pilot, 
an old acquaintance. 

“Waal, Cap'n Starbuck, how many bar’ls? 
good voyage?” 
hand. 

“Not ’zackly,” answered the captain, cheerily. “I 
haint got a bar’l of ile aboard, but I tell ye, ’ve had 
a mighty good sail.” 





Had a 
asked the pilot, shaking him by the 


+2 
TWO LITTLE 
Any one who will interest himself in the literature 
of dumb animals will find cause for continual wonder, 
on his own part, at their sagacity. It is a well-known 
fact that renegade dogs goin couples to kill sheep, 


PIGS. 





but it may be seen from the following story that vir- 
tuous animals sometimes start out in company for 
laudable 
Harper's Young People: 


more purposes. Says a correspondent of 


One bright summer morning as TI was strolling 
toward the beach on the Island of Mackinac, I saw, a 
short distance ahead of me, two little pigs, one per- 
fectly white and the other perfectly black, both the 
wine size, trudging along side by side in the same 
direction as myself, seemingly engaged in earnest 
conversation, 

rhey seemed so out of place, and T was so curious 
to know whither they were bound, that I followed | 
them unobserved. They did not walk aimlessly, but 
aus if thev had some special object in view, and some 
detinite destination. 

I wondered what they would do when they reached 
the water. I was not long in being answered. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation, they plunged into the 
waves, side by side, and swam out and away toward 
another island, six miles distant. [ stood and watched 
them until their two little heads looked like balls 
bobbing up and down, side by side all the time. 

When I related the incident to the landlord, a little 
later, he looked astonished and annoyed. 

“Those pigs,” he said, ‘were to have been served 
up for dinner to-day. They were brought here this 
iorning ina boat from that island, six miles away, | 
ind we thought we might allow them their freedom | 
for the short time that they had to live, never think- | 
ing of their making an attempt to return home. | 

“And did you notice,” he continued, “they chose 

he point of land nearest the island where they came | 
from, to enter the water? Singular that the little | 
itnimals should have been so bright! And, further. 
more, they weren't landed there; that makes it more 
strange.”’ 

1, too, left the island that day, and [ have never 
heard whether those brave little pigs ever reached 
their destination or not. 








ee 
PLEASING. 


Little kindnesses at home mean domestic happi- 
ness—and they are, or should be, easily done. Little 
kindnesses on the street have wider influence and 
example, and (unless done “to be seen of men”) 
they are surer evidence of real goodness of heart, 
perhaps. The simple act reported here, from the 
Boston Sunday Herald, seems to have been prompted 
by a natural gentleness towards all God’s creatures. 

An old, battered nag attached to a disreputable 
Vagon was standing in Washington Street yesterday, 
while the owner was off attending to his own affairs, 
und as he stood he gazed with longing eyes at a half- 
eaten apple some one had thrown into the gutter. 

Again and again did the poor fellow reach down his 


head to pick up the discarded morsel, but his bridle | 


Was just too short; he missed it every time. 

While the writer was debating whether it were 
better to go for an agent of the animal society and 
state the case to him, or to the Parker House, beg an 
apple and present it with Mr. Punchard’s compli- 
ments, a charming young lady solved the problem by 
picking up the muddy fruit in her dainty gloved hand 
and giving it to the eager, if not grateful, animal. 

Tire chief actor in this pretty scene then went her 
way unconscious of having done a kind act which any 
one had observed, while the battered nag slowly 
munched the coveted mouthful without saying so 
much as “Thank you.” 








Pleasure Boats, Sail- 


ing Canoes, Paddling 
—_ Canoes, Oars, Row-| 
locks, Sails, ete | 


. Se 
page catalogue. Over fifty 
llustrations. Send 5 cents. 


None Mention the 
Companion. J. H. RUSHTON, ° 


| 


free. 
CANTON, N. ¥ 


1887-BABIES-1I887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
send on application a Cabinet Photograph of the 
“Sweetest, attest, healthiest baby in the country.” 
It is a beautiful picture, and will do any mother’s 
heart good. It shows the good effect of using 
LACTATED FOOD as a substitute for mother’s 
milk. Much valuable information for the mother 
given. Give date of birth. : 

Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. | 
Very accurate 
and attractive. By 


CYNON 


25,000 WORDS 
* Words Correctly Spoken, 
Beautifully printed, red line borders, 










in ordinary 
by Elroy M. Avery, Ph.D. Wittily written, 
By mail, 15 cts, 
Published by THE BURROWS BROS, CO., Pub- | 
lishers, Booksellers and Stationers, Cleveland, OQ. Make | 
your bookseller keep these books, or write to us for them. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 

The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
and is the best Cough medicine in | 
tthe world. Pleasant to taste. 25c., 

RE 50c., and #1. Ask your Druggist 
for it and keep in readiness, 








Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute, 25c. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals, 25c. 





German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns and t 


‘The F. SCHUMACHER MILLING CO., 


And other pure Cereals of Superior Quality. 


origi 





AKRON, OHIO, 
Having re-built, is prepared to furnish 


ROLLED AVENA, FARINA, 
PARCHED FARINOSE, OATMEAL, 
F. S. NEW PROCESS, W. W. GRAHAM FLOUR, 





If you want the Genuine, insist upon these Goods, in 

nal packages, under our own brand, 
FERDINAND SCHUMACHER, Pres. 

Our Authorized Agents are:— 

CHAS. MuNns, 41 Water Street, New York. 

JAMES E, WHITAKER & Co., Boston, Mass. 

E. R. Gross, 5 South Front Street, Philadelphia, 

J. B. INDERRIEDEN & Bro., Chicago, Ll 

I, L. DEARDORFF, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


RIBBONS! — 


We have purchased several large 
lots of Remnants at prices which 
enable us to offer a great bargain. | 
Many of these Remnants are | 
the finest quality of Silk 
Ribbons in the market, of 
different width, in nearly | 
all the popular colors and | 
shades, and they are adapted 
for neckwear, dress and hat 
trimming, bows, etc., and for 
fancy work are just the 
thing. No lady can purchase 
such fine ribbons at any store 
for three times the money. 

OFFER ye will send a 
carefully assorted —. ~ of | 
Ribbons, no piece less) 
than two yards long, and | 
the “GALAXY,” 3 months | 
for 50c.. The “GALAXY” | 
is a 40-page Magazine 
Music, containing from 15 | 
to 20 pieces in each num- 
ber, which would cost from 

3 to $5 at usual store prices, | 
thus giving its readers over 
$50 of musica year for only | 
#1, including a package of 
ribbons, or three months and 
the ribbons for 50c, Address, 

7ALAXY OF MUSIC, 
Wash, St., Boston, Mass, 
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OCOAEKLAWN 


The Great Nursery of 


200 Imported Brood Mares, 
Choicest Families. 
LARCE NUMBERS 
ALL ACES, 
BOTH SEXES, 
In Stock. 









Imported 
FROM FRANCE 
Annually. 


407° Send for 120-page Catalogue, illustrations 
by Rosa Bonheur. Address 


M. W. DUNHAM 
Wayne, DuPage 


La CARE 


Price, $7. 
THE BEST ACCURATE RIFLE YET OFFERED FOR THE MONEY. 


Co., Illinole, 











Length of Rifle, 38 in.: 
Weight, about 4'3 Ibs.; Cal. 22-100 
for the regular BB or long and short 
cartridges, 

These Rifles are safe to handle, quick to operate, and 
reliable in every respect. The barrels are steel, accu- 
rately rifled, and can be instantly detached for packing 
or carrying in a small space. The workmanship and 


| 


| finish throughout are the best, and each rifle is thor- 


oughly tested before leaving our works, 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue “0,” which also 
shows our Air Guns, Stair Carpet Rods, Foot | 
Lathes, Nut Picks and Cracks, Book and Desk 
Racks, ete. Nearly all of these goods are well known in | 
the markets of the world. Addressthe Manufacturer, | 

H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. Y. | 


THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS. 


The Patent RIVETED 
BUTTON that cannot | 
come off, is one of the 
many popularities of these | 
celebrated goods. They are 
made of woollen goods care- | 
fully selected for style and 
wear, each pair cut to order 
from a_ self-measurement 
card, with buyers’ privilege 
of returning if not satis- 
factory in every particular, 
whereupon we will REFUND 
HIS MONEY or make another 
pair as he chooses, The 
AMERICAN EXPRESS Co, 
will answer any inquiry sent 
to their Boston office about 
our reliability, or we refer 
toany of the papers in which 
we advertise. Send for 
sample-box of cloth, with 
which, IF YOU WILL MEN- 
TION THIS PAPER, we will 
send FREE a linen 
tape-measure, Or, if you 
cannot wait for samples and self-measurement card, tell 
us about what color cloth you prefer, your WAIST, IN- 
SIDE LEG and HIP measures, and we will take entire 
risk of pleasing you. Goods sent upon receipt of $3 and 
se. for postage and packing, either by mail + | ee 
express. PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
$1 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 











WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


Asthme, Bronchitis, and 





Cures Coughs, Colds, 
all Scrofulous Humors. 
The friends of persons who have been restored 
from confirmed Consumption by the use of this original 
prepetssicn, and the grateful parties themselves, 
vy recommending it and acknowledging its wonderful 
efficacy, given the article a vast popularity in New Eng- 
land. The Cod Liver Oilis in this combination robbed of 
its unpleasant taste, and rendered doubly effective in be- 
ing coupled with the Phosphate of Lime, which is itself a 
| restorative principle, supplying nature with just the as- 
sistance required to heal and restore the diseased Lungs. 
| A. B. WILBOR, Boston, proprietor. Sold by all druggists. 


own inferiority by attempting to build upon the reputa- | 
tion of the original. 


ave, 


Ask your retailer for the James Means’ 83 Shoe, 
Jaution! Some dealers recommend inferior goods 

in order to make a larger profit. This is the original 

$3 Shoe. Beware of imitations which acknowledge their | 


SKIN & SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 

ano BEAUTIFIED 


4) BY 
rf Curicura. 









None Genuine unless bearing this Stamp: 


AMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE 













Made in Button, Congress | - VOR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND 
and Lace. Best Calf Skin, beautifying the skin of children and infants and 


Unexcelled in* Durability, 
Comfort and Appearance. 
A postal card sent to us 
will bring you information 
how to get this Shoe in any 
state or Territory. 
J. Means & Co., 
41 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 


curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, sealp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great SKIN CURE, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, 
externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, invariably succeed when all other 
remedies and the best physicians fail. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautitiers and blood purifiers, free 
from poisonous ingredients, 

Sold e ywhere, Price, CUTICURA, 50¢.5 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTER 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS 

v7 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








SOAP, 25c.3 
DRUG AND 








Our celebrated factory produces a larger quantity of 
Shoes of this grade than any other factory in the world, | 
Thousands who wear ee ey ou a ire . 
ask them. us CANS 2 8 tc F 
3 ; for ¢ |'_BABY’S 


BOYS is unapproached for durability. 


Skin and Sealp preserved and beauti- 
tied by CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP, 
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“CATCH-PENNY” SOAPS. 


nything that is the best of its kind is sure to be imitated, and 

the fact that an article is counterfeited, is the best possible 
evidence of its value. There are scores of imitations of the Ivory 
Soap, which grocers are persuaded to buy because they pay more 
profit than the ‘‘Ivory” will. On account of this extra profit, the 
grocer represent them to be ‘‘just as good as the ‘Ivory’;” they 
ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable 
qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘‘Ivory” Soap and insist upon 
getting it. 





Copyright 1886, by Procter & Gamble. 
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A DYAK CLIMBER. 


The Hill Dyaks of Borneo are expert climbers. 
Mr. Hornaby, while collecting specimens of natural 
history, saw a Dyak ascend a large tapang tree, five 
feet in diameter at the base, straight as a ship’s 
mast, and without the smallest limb or knot for a 
hundred and twenty feet up. 


The man went up the tree to secure a bees’ nest 
hanging from the under side of the lowest limb. The 
nest was simply a large, naked, triangular piece of 
white comb. 

A Dyak “ladder” had been put up the previous year, 
and reached from the ground to the branches. It con- 
sisted of seven twenty-foot bamboo poles held almost 
end to end alongside the trunk by sharp pegs driven 
into the soft wood about two feet apart. 

The pegs were driven first on one side of the poles 
and then on the other, and to them the bamboos were 
lashed by rattans, which held them firmly about eight 





inches from the tree. These pegs served as the rungs 
of the ladder. 

The builder must have been a bold man, with nerves 
of steel. He was obliged to let the ends of the poles 
overlap a few feet in order to build the ladder with | 
safety to himself. 

The completion of the ladder was most difficult. 
Clinging to the slight bamboo pole, a hundred feet 
from the ground, he hauled up the last bamboo, 
twenty feet long, drove in the peg, lashed the 
lower end of the pole to it, and then ascended that 
shaking bamboo to fasten it at the top. 

The Dyak honey-hunter fastened to his back a 
basket to receive the honey. Making up his torch- 
wood, with which to smoke the bees out of the nest 
and away from himself, he ignited it, slung it by a 
cord from his neck, so that it would hang below his 
feet, and started up the slender “ladder.” 

Hand and foot he went up, peg after peg, with a 
nonchalant ease which would have done credit to 
the most daring of sailors. Even that sailor would 
have been pardoned if he was a little shaky, while 


climbing a tall factory chimney by the lightning. | 
rod. 
On reaching the lower limb, one hundred and 


twenty feet from the ground, he took his torch in one 
hand, waved it to and fro, until it smoked freely, and 
then crawled out along the bare branch until he was 
in reach of the coveted nest. 

Examining it first on one side, and then on the 
other, he shouted down as chee rfully as if his climb 
had been nothing, “No honey!” 

Leaving the comb untouched, he descended, with a 
smile, and reached the ground without the least 
tremor. | 





Cutler Bros.’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the 
best in the world, says Allen & Co., Cinn., O. [Adv. 
+> 

Purify your blood by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, 

the best spring medicine, 100 doses, One Dollar, (Adv. 

+> 

“Brown’s Bronchial Troche 

the relief of a Cough or Sore Throat 
+> 


are excellent for 
2 ets. a box. (Adv, 











BLUEBERRY A valuable fruit to grow for pleas- 

ure and profit. Price-list free to all. 

Agents wanted to sell plants. Outfit free. Address, 
illow Ridge ‘ruit Farm, Portland, Mich. 


How TO MAKE A FLOWER GARDEN 
FOR 25 CENTS. 


Cc over 50 varieties. Descriptive stvosine, Free, 
with full directions for planting. We send s for 25c. 





See large advertisement in 1886 | Entirely new and original with us. Send for circular. 
| iS Premium List for fuil particulars > = 
EQU PO concerning this most meritorious | THE EOPLE’S SEED CO., East Saginaw, Mich, 





garment for Ladies, Misses, and 
Children, or address GEO. FROST 
& CO., Boston, Mass. 


WAIST. 





GRANULA 





‘ood, Unequalled for le 
Ped delicious diet. Unsurpassed for Con- 


sia. Box by mail, 36 cts. OUR 
RANULA Cco., D: Dansville, N. Y., Mfrs. 


FLOWER SEEDS 


AMERICAN TYPE-WRITER EXCHANGE 


164 LaSalle St. Chica 

If you want to BUY, SELL or EXCHANGE, write 
The best stock of Ribbons and Supplies in the 
world at wholesale and retail. 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


| Tealtds 
sti stipe ee and 











il on receii 
Jerome B. Howard Monthly. mal 
The authentic erponent my the Soak ines Sys- FAIR,HONEST any © papers Flower Bee you aa 
tem of Phonography. $1.50 per annum. Specimen y > Psy te 
copy free. The Phonographic I i 4 





For 2c. we will send any 10 
pers selected. either your 
choice or ours, Stamps taken. 
and all varieties of Giar- 
den Seeds mailed on receipt 
pee paper, All whotry 


Over 100 be autiful 


Send ten 2c. stamps for sam- 
Varieties of Silks for 


ples and a? _ fancy stitches, 
de: ATCH = 


ATCHWORK. 

















Embroid’y Silk,ass’d r Seeds becom Our _ packets are 
colors,20c.a package. Yale Silk Wks., New Haven, Ct. fiberal in Pruners ze lar patrona EST El LY « CO. 
a ane ee Seed Merchants, Growers and I a 
MUSIC POR RIS E's SELV-TEAGH- 1303 Market St., Phila iphia. Pa. 
earn music 
without the aid ¥ a teacher. Rapid 
vanane fae . rsp accomp seve years. ScRoLL 
. otes, chords, accompaniments, thor- 
ough bass laws, e Ten mE 10e. Circulars SA. A “YZ Ee 
free. @. S. RICE music 00," 243 State Street, CHICAGO. This beautiful three - shelf 
—— Bracket Pattern, size 13x21, and 








a large number of miniature de- 
signs for scroll sawing, will be 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


*® E ond € 
F. A. LEHMANN, SOLICITOR OF PATENTS, Washington, | -A a eK Seg 
D.C. No charge unless patent is secured. Send for cire. Scroll Saws, Fancy Woods, 





|, eg s Tools, Fancy Hinges, 
‘Jock Movements, ete. A com- 
ae stock and great induce- 
ments omred.. 
OMEROY, 


A. H. 
Division C, ae Asylum S8t., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


Send stamp to A. P, Dayton, 

Ohio, for Wee acen fice. List of NEW 

and SECOND-HAND MACHINES. Bicycles 

paired and nickeled. SECOND-HAND 
BICYCLES. Guns and Revolvers taken in exchange. — 











~ YIELDS TO EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 


mh 1 
DOKKEEPING wWAdGeNeEs. Vor 


Mailed on rece mq of price, $1.00. Send 
for Cireular. . R. DEACON, Publisher, 
027 Chestnut Strect, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


exclusively) will fit first 
time worn. Requires 
no breaking in. Mone 








It may happen that a pair of the famous custom- 
made Plymouth Rock $3 Pants will surprise you 
with their excellence, and save you money now and 
hereafter. No man ever lost anything by ordering a 


trial pair, for the Company’s agreement to refund for | 
[ Ade, | 


any cause is invariably fulfilled, 





Catalogue free. 
22 Tre smont Row, 


E. S. 
Boston, Mass. 




















Turkish Patterns. 

FARMS: on James Rive r, Va., in Claremont 
$3 STER SAFETY REIN-HOLDER Co., Holly, Mich. 
wonderful success. HILL BRUSH CO., Reading, Mass. 
Pant Co., Box 2439, Boston, MAss. 

all for bse. ia rE W INGS * and 100 songs, words 
This veluabie ‘es 3 oon FREE to any address, 

SGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N.Y. 

Fancy Rubber Stamp, for marking C loth- 
FREE | r postage at ad packing. ACME MANU- 
FAC TURING ‘COMPANY A Guildford Tao. 


RUG FROST & ¢ Oo. 
Colony. Illustrated Circular free, 
BIRDS ‘ Campanini Canaries, trained singer 
and Parrots, cheap. Book on Birds, 25¢, 
HE ONLY GENUINE Magnetic Brushes 
PANT CUSTOM-MADE ¢3 & $4 
USIC, “/ Saw Her in Violet Time” ‘and 64 
and music, Se, L. HATHAWAY, 359 Wash.St., Boston. Mz ISS. 
HORACE VAN SANDS, 733 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
ing, Linen and Stationery, with Indelible Ink, 
CHOICE y- for 80 cts. 
MONTHLY 


QH TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 

and 60 pieces full 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES. 
Phonetic ‘Shorthand Pub- 
fat emanates wth fade fk 
ROSES ®.:" 


+ F. MANCHA, Raymond, Surry Co., Va, 
__ G. C. | C. HOLDEN, 9 Bowdoin Square, Boston. 
Lines not under the horse's feet. Write BREw- 
ever made, $1,00, $1.50, #3.00, by mail. 6 years 
Samples, 3cts. Manuf’g 
N sheet mus ic size, with Songs, Ma urches, Waltzes, ete., 
“WH 
HOW. MAI USED 

LICATIONS. FOR ELF -INSTRUCTION. 
a ~y free to every one sendin 12 nae 
16 Packets Choice Flow er Geeds 50c,, post-paid, 














Other things cheap. Llu atalogue FREE to all. Ad- 
dress, ALBERT WILL fAMs. Sharon, Mercer Co., Pa, 
PRESS, $3. Cireular size, $8. 


Newspaper size, $4. Type set- 
ting e& aSy printed directions, 
Send‘ set" ps for catalogue, pres- 
ses, type, cards, &c.. 
KELS Sy &CO., 


Ke CARDS 
A yd ‘o-cent stamp sent to SNOW 


BILIOUSINE: ARLE, Providence, R. 1., will 
obtain by mail a “trial a kage” of Biliousine, a sure 
cure for Headache, Dy spon paia, C onstipation, Indi- 
gestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and 
all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 

Rang ~~ Tidy 


{L410 oo ae ie 


oe 
ily buys them. Sam “Sample and Ager and peek a list by mail 
16c, in 2c, stamps. W. Hasselbach, box A51,Sandusky,O. 
yroughly taught by 


SHORTHAND thore or personally; 


good situations procured a/l pupils when competent. 
Phonography, thoroughly learned, opens the best field 


fe a 


to fac tory, 
Meriden, Conn, 





in your own 
town selling 


for young people, especially for Seat young ladies. 


Ww. G. c Li! AFFEE, Oswego, N. Y 


13-14-15 DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR. 
All combinations can be followed to a 
satisfactory solution. Price, 25 Cents. 
| Diagonal Puzzle Co. Boston, Mass. 


Send for cir'lar, 

















returned by seller af- 




















ter being worn 10 days 
if not found the most 
PERFECT FITTING, 

Healthfal & Comfortable 
Corsets ever worn. See 
that the Yatisi stamp 
is on inside of Corset. 
Sold all dealers. 
3 4 Price by mail, $1.35 

and upwards. Mention his paper. 
Guovvy BROS., Chicago, I. 


CUSTOM | MADE PANTS $3. 





ECCS FREE OF EXPRESS 


i Brahmas, Rocks, Wyandottes, W. 
Polish, 8. a. Dorkings, Br. AS 
W h. Leghorns, Pekin Ducks, Bronze Tur- 
keys. Prices low for quality. Send now 
for Circular (8 handsome 3x3 illustrations). 
T wes vi ars but once. 
- Schlabach, DeWitt, Iowa. 


~ CATARRH, ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, 
BRONCHITIS & CONSUMPTION. 


I have a newly-invented means of cure for these dis- 


























— s, the novelty ey ffective . qe w -¥ h - oe bie Send 6 cents for Sam- 

wide atte ntion, ane 8 successiu re yone al »recedent 

even in very aggravated cases, Particulars will be sent | cast ples of Gieths from 

to any who favor me with their address : which we will make 
DR. W. F. SEMP LE, _ Mt. Vernon, Ob Ohio. ai to measure, a pair of 


ban 


The Celebrated 


Bay State Pants, 





CUNS, 















RIFLES, « REVOLVERS 











and PORTIN ox e9ogs..) We offer gend 
very low prices on Reliab oods. n 
pnt Sy 2-cent Stamps for the bees 60- Doge Tllus- For $3. 








os Catalogue in the 


C. B, OVERBAUGH & es & 267 Broadway, 8. T. 
= D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 


116-118 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


And Fluid and Solid Ex- 
tractsofthe _ ta The 
best Blood Puritier known. 
Cures Cancer, Catarrh, Salt 
Rheum, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 
sia, Sick H adache, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, Whooping Cough. 
and all Blood Diseases.Send 
=F for circular. Mention m_paper. 


If you cannot wait, send 
size of waist, hip, in- 
side leg measure, to- 
gether with $3, and 35 
cents for express, and 
say What color you prefer, and we will send the pants to 
your address, neatly boxed. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
eference: American Express Company, Boston. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., 32 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 





We will send you a book co: contain- 

ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
will mention this 
paper when 













BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 











PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 





IS THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
records have been Boocifie. cured 
with Coleman’s fic. Nearly 
every case is reliev eds and 18 years’ ex- 

CU ~ FE D perience enables us to guarantee a cure, 
Vegetable. Mailed on receipt of price, 
OR MONEY | 1 per box. Send full particulars of case 
| and 10c., and we will mail special direc- 
REFUNDED. | tions, with sample trial-box. Coleman 
Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 
D E 34 ronan 
@ St. Louis, Mo, 


BREAKFAST 
, | LES 90 out of eve 100 cases on our 
or the money will be refunded. Purely 
Medical c 70.520 State St., New Hi New Haven,Ct. 
MEDICATED 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
4.A. POZZONI, 











Why did the Women 


of this country use over ¢hirteen million cakes of 


Procter & Gamble’s Lenox Soap in 1886? 





Buy a cake of Lenox and you will soon understand why. 
he 


S>” SEEDSMSE 


<> FRUIT=“ORNAMENTAL TREES ORNAMENTAL TREES, EES. GRAPE VINES 


coat raate FREE Custos te ehnouses 

r our valuable th 

mst ro rt cag Re nae Ee | BLU ANGE OREENMOUGES 
oleest Ol. THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

















LL STEAM YACHTS an Stet 


LAUNCHES.—0ur boats are not experimen 


SMa 


but are powerful, fast, and economical of fuel. mon 
either wood or coal. Do not require experienced engi- 
neer. No complete boats under $500.00 In price. Ilus- 
trated Catalogue, including engines, boilers, propeller 

wheels; also, six — of completed aunches, 
sent on receipt of six two-cent stamps. CHAS. P. 
w ILLARD & CO., 282 Michigan St., Chicago, 


Gaskell’s Magazine 


Commencing with the January issue, takes the place 
of we PENMAN’S GAZETTE, A fine portrait of 
GENERAL LOGAN is January's froetinnt 
PROF. SWING, in February; of “JAMES 14 ; 
LOWELL, in March. Price, “only $1.00 a year; single 
copies, 10 cents. 

Ve ‘give away a Handsome Pen cnd Ink Picture 
“ CENTENNIAL PROGRESS of the CITY OF ST. Louis” 
(price, 50 cents), size about _ 20x40 inches, to every sub- 
seriber asking for it. Trial Trip of three monthis for 
20 Cents. Agents wanted. 

For 25 cents we will send the picture and # demuer: y 
Magazine. Liberal terms given to canyassers. 
OUR CELEBRATED SPECIA 
GASKELL’s COMPENDIUM of Ele gant. x rit- 
ing, over 200,000 sold, price, $1.00. See vee advertise- 
ment in PREMIUM ISSUE of the COMPANIO 
GASKELL’s COM PE NDIU - PEN s, quarter- 
gross boxes, 40 cents; 
a GASKELL'S LEAD ? E NC its . No.2(medium 
»ft). No.3 (medium), er ‘we $4.50 per gross, 
*“GOMBIN ATION OFF %. Send us $1.50, and 
we will mail a Compendium Pencil, Quarter-gross of 
Pens, “Centennial Picture of St. ouis,” and 3 months’ 
subscription to the Magazine. Address 


The C. A. CASKELL CO., Chicago, III. 


The Pansy Sewing Machine, $3.50. 


Sent, prepaid, to any address = yocnint of 

rice. Thisisa 
rand New Ma- 
chine. Patented 
August 24th, 1886. 
It is not merely 



























a se 





have , as many 
are not strong 
enough to run 
a foot-power 
machine. 


Thousands are now 
in use, and hundreis 
of ladies have alrea ly 
testified to its utility. 
Send $3.50, and we 
will deliver the ma- 
chine free | Ag any part 
of the U. 


Cc. J. B: Art. EY & CO., Manufact’rs 
32 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
Cc. J. Bailey a Co. Sirs,—I1 received the Pansy 
| Machine, and have tried it ver y carefully—it is a perfect 
treasure. tucked a muslin skirt; it did the work 


| be eautifully, going over seams W ithout trouble. 


E. ROBERTS, Mead Centre, Kansas. 
Nov. 22, 1886. 

It works very well. 

uilted the baby’s cloak (which was made of cloth, with 


The Pansy Machine arrived. 


| gat and a layer of cotton batting between) on it. 


Repectfully, MARY E. MILLER, Detroit, Minn. 





ONE OF THE 1 
atone cio 
f 
tse HACKING 


Co VvGY which 
shovuid be 
cured 


edie eNOS are 


a Remedy 


Than tert 
paisa 









ever been made, 
JX.35 put up in 





Botte ae 
Bot oe : 
e at = 


PRI you 
a Balsa 


sta ve 
Lae 


| Alen 
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ROPRIETORS 
MeN ero y 


STOVE POLISH 
For Beoety ot of Polish, Saving 1: Labor, Cleanli 


8S, por eapness. 
eMIORS BROS. , &--- -. “Canton, Mass. 











